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The roar of a huge racing car, a flash speeds 
down the hard packed sands of Daytona Beach and 
another world's record is shattered. 


Perfection in detail and precision accuracy 
are embodied in the construction of this car, built to 
surpass all previous speed records. So, too, Pittsburgh 
Water Meters, used by the City of Daytona Beach, 
have perfection in detail, are constructed from only 
the finest materials and are machined to the closest 
limits of accuracy. They are setting new records in 
performance and long life in water departments 
throughout the country. 


Sir Malcolm Campbell's 
racing car, ‘Bluebird’’, on 
the world’s most famous 


beach, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE co. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


More Revenues from 
Better Services 

municipalities of this 
| require more money than they are 
now collecting. They have power to tax, 
but in many instances those who used 
to be taxpayers have lost the power to 
pay as well as the inclination. A nega- 
tive way to meet the deficiency is to cur- 
tail expenditures, reduce service. 
cities. on the other hand, have actually 
increased expenditures temporarily by 
the purchase of latest equipment and 


country 


Some 


thus reduced costs with actually im- 
proved service. The wisdom and de- 
sirability of this more constructive 


method is emphasized by an observa- 
tion that occurs in the Annual Report of 
the Municipal Light and Power Depart- 
ment of the city of Pasadena. quoted in 
a “Forward Steps” article this month: 
“Due to the rapid strides made in me- 
chanical engineering practices, steam 
generating equipment has improved so 
rapidly that machinery and equipment 
which we considered to be the best ob- 
tainable ten or twelve years ago with an 
operative life of twenty to twenty-five 
years is now so inefficient that it is con- 
sidered to be poor practice to operate 
such machinery.” 

What is true in the field of power 
machinery is true in all other fields of 
equipment. It has been pointed out 
again and again that there has been no 
depression in engineering research and 
machine design. Manufacturers have 
gone right on improving their products. 
It is incumbent on responsible officials— 
mayors, managers and councilmen, as 
well as department heads—to find out 
what economies are possible through the 
purchase and installation of modern 
equipment in every field. 


Skimping on Fire 
Apparatus 

FIRE chief was showing how his 

appropriations had been cut during 
the last few years. “One good fire,” he 
observed, “would wipe out all these sav- 
ings.” On page 15 of the February is- 
sue will be found what Clifford Davis, 
Vice-Mayor and Commissioner of Mem- 
phis, has since commented on as “a 
faithful discussior. of a very important 
and pressing question. It is well written 


and indicates the necessity of cities pre- 
paring for the purchase of additional 
equipment for reserve and to take care 
of rapidly depreciating property bought 
in the early days of motor equipment. 
The city of Memphis has during the de- 
pression bought six pieces of new equip- 


ment and proposes to add several pieces 
during 1935.” 

“It is quite probable,’ writes R. M. 
Dorton, City Manager of Long Beach, 
Calif., “that the budget covering the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, will pro- 
vide for the purchase of fire equipment 
which appears to be necessary.” 

Says Paul Norton, City Manager of 
Lexington, Ky., “I have read this article 
very carefully and endorse same as not 
only worthy, but highly necessary.” 


When a Workman 
Loves His Tools 


@6 9 T is the best governor I ever had in 

my twenty years of operating ex- 
perience!” wrote Harry Achee, General 
Superintendent of the Paris, Ky.. plant 
that earned an operating profit of $35,000 
the first year. 

Mr. Achee was merely referring to an 
accessory on his latest diesel engine, but 
unconsciously he was stating a principle 
on which profits are made: the provision 
of tools that make the 
thusiastic. 

It may or may not take very long to 
decide to build a new electric plant .. . 
or to get voters’ approval 
range for the money ... or to install the 
plant. And there is excitement and sat- 
isfaction in the 
public property. But once you have it, 
and the machinery is operating and the 
lamps are lighted throughout the city 
and the motors are turning in the fac- 
tories, you must settle down to keeping 
the operating force enthusiastic for years 
and years to come. The novelty is gone. 
and yours and succeeding administra- 
tions will lose interest in the plant, tak- 
ing it for granted except for the flurry 
of the annual statement. 

But the superintendent of your plant 
must not lose interest, but must regard 
that utility as a tool with which he can 
help to make a living for the town. The 
next annual statement must always be in 
his mind, and if he is particularly con- 
scientious he will think in terms of 
months. Here is his creed: Better ser- 
vice, lower rates, greater consumption, 
larger profits. 

What will make him most successful? 
The answer is prompt: Providing him 
with the most efficient equipment, fuel 
and lubrication. When your plant su- 
perintendent can say of his equipment, 
as Mr. Achee says of his governor, “It 
beats anything I have ever operated!” 
then you can afford to forget the utility 
from time to time, in the comfortable 
knowledge that it is efficient because 
the operator is proud of it. 


workman en- 


or ar- 


creation of this new 


Bell Ringer Plus 


IWN officials think 
busy 


might find out how John 
Cowan of Blythe, Ont., does it. He is 
sanitary engineer, street inspector, police 


who they are 


chief, weed inspector, caretaker of Me 
morial Hall, liquor law enforcement of- 
ficer, and clerk of the weigh scales. All 
this, of course, 


may sound more titular 


than real; but, as a final straw, Mr. 
Cowan must ring the school bell four 
times a day. However, he receives $600 
a year. 


Drunken Driving 

OW many of the daily multitudes of 

drivers contain more or less alcohol 
is not known; but statistics of the num- 
ber found out are presented in the Traffic 
Control this Many 
states have laws against the practice, but 
dificult to obtain. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, a physician’s 


section of issue. 


convictions are 


testimony is required, and physicians are 
loath to testify. Better 
Trafic Committee careful 
preparation of such cases, trained and 
intelligent police, capable and fearless 
judges, aroused public opinion that spurs 
Samuel J. Foley, Dis- 
trict Attorney of the Bronx, New York 
City, has suggested that the Legislature 
change the term “manslaughter” to 
“reckless operation of a vehicle resulting 
in death.” Thus jurors would not feel 
that they were trying a murderer, but a 
dangerous individual whose actions were 
not premeditated. 


At 2 A. M. 


IRE departments are accustomed to 


Pittsburgh's 
prescribes 


juries to convict. 


but seldom are these 
turned in for so “worthy” a purpose as 
four recent ones in Jersey City. The 
last time it happened, at 2:30 o’clock of 
a frosty morning, the culprit was appre- 
hended. This man explained that he 
had taken an examination for fireman 
two years before and had since been un- 
employed. He hoped that by overwork- 
ing the firemen, more would be ap- 
pointed and he one of them. He had 
turned in all four alarms from the box 
nearest his own bed. 


* false alarms: 


Defective Motor Vehicles 


ATEST ‘news on compulsory motor- 
Connecti- 
cut’s interest in it, is the recent decision 
upholding the operation of the Des 
Moines Bureau. Pennsylvania has just 
reported 8,299 defective vehicles out of 
the 83,724 involved in accidents last year. 


vehicle inspection since 
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Radial-Cone Tanks Offer You - 


1. Adequate Elevated 
Storage 


The radial-cone type of elevated steel tank has 


made the use of adequate elevated storave 
much more practicable in water systems where 
1,000,000 gallons or more is needed in a single 


unit. Such storage improves fire protection and 


provides quantity and pressure where most needed. 


This 14 million - gallon It may also increase the safety factor of pumping 
radial-cone tank at In- 5 
dianapolis, cut peak 
pumping rates in half. It 
released 10 million gal- 
lons per day pumping 
capacity for use else- 
where or to increase the 
safety factor of the re- 
serve pump capacity. §& 
Other advantages includ- 


ed improvement in pres- | 
| sure and additional fire | it 
| protection. — 


equipment or postpone the installation of addi. 


1 


tional plant. This design is pleasing in appearance 
and is structurally sound. 


fs 


2. Shallow Depth 
Storage 


Shallow depth in an elevated tank reduces 7 \ 
pumping costs because it decreases the average EF= 1S 
head against which the pumps must work. It im- ie 
proves pressure in the system because the water ees ‘ 
level in the tank varies so slightly. It makes pos- i iy 
sible the delivery of the entire capacity at service- jr mall 


4 

This 114 million - gallon 
radial-cone tank at Evans- 
ton, Ill., is 104 ft. in di- 
ameter and the range in 
head is only 25 ft. An- 
other 1 million - gallon 
tank is being installed at 
the present time, giving 
the city well-balanced 
storage facilities. 


able pressure with a lower over-all height. The 
radial-cone design is the ideal way to gain these 
advantages in large water systems for it permits 
storage of a million gallons in a depth of only 25 


feet. 


(7K shall be glad to discuss the use of elevated tanks in solving your dis- 
tribution or operating problems. Our nearest office will also furnish es- 
timating figures on any tank you are considering, without obligation to you. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


2127 Old Colony Bldg. Philadelphia. ...1616 “1700°' Walnut St. Bldg. 1033 Rialto Bide 
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Pabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Well Water. 


Hvdrant Colors. 


Adjustments 


Waters at Las Cruces, 
\. Mex., and Vicinity 


(LYSIS of Rio Grande waters made 
L 1930 showed the river to contain 
lissolved solids as follows: 10 grains 
allon at Albuquerque, 33 grains at 


ant Butte Lake, 35 grains at Las 
( s, and 45 grains at El Paso. The 


River has a great deal to do with the level 
e water table of the valley, but just 
effect it has upon the quality or 
tity of the deeper waters is not 
known. 
\Vater at Las Cruces is encountered at 
, 15 feet, and the log of a well shows 
ernating strata of sand and gravel. 
th thin layers of clay down to a depth 
70 feet. where a 30-foot stratum of 
fairly open sand and gravel is encoun- 
ered that will produce up to one million 
vallons of water per day. The water is 
iite hard, containing 60 grains per gal 
on of total solids and 17 grains of eal- 
um and magnesium hardness. 


\{ number of years ago attempts wert 
ide to test the water at greater depth. 
hese tests failed to reveal a better qual- 
ity water, but it cannot be determined 
from the existing records whether the 
results were due to improper drilling ot 


1 the absence of a better water. It was 
net until four years ago that it was 
learned that better water could be ob 


tained in quantities in this vicinity. This 
better water has been found in three 
wells which owing to difference in sur- 
face elevation are not all of the same 
depth, but they do go down to the same 
gravel stratum found from 200 to 230 
feet below the surface of the valley. 
Waters found in these three wells at 
the time of drilling showed practically 
the same chemical analysis of 12 grains 
per gallon total dissolved solids and 6 
of hardness. Although several 
thin strata of clay were encountered in 
each well, there was no truly impervious 
stratum to hold out the waters above. 
Indication that the water at the 200 
foot level is limited is shown by the fact 
that a well delivering 100 gpm is just a- 
soft today as when drilled four years ago. 
while another that has been pumped at 


grains 


250 gpm during the summer months 
only has increased in hardness from 6 
© 8 grains, and the third well. which 


has been pumped steadily at 200 gpm, 
is increased in hardness from 6 to 9 
zrains. It is supposed that this increas 
n hardness with corresponding increas: 

total dissolved due to pe! 
olation from the waters above. 


solids is 


Evidence that truly soft water exist 
some sections of the Rio Grande Va! 
ey is again proved by a well recent: 


ompleted on the Jornada Range Resery 
ibout 20 miles north of Las Cruces and 

miles east of the river. The well wa 
lrilled to a depth of 340 feet throug! 
much the same alluvial fill as found in 


the valley. Water was found at thi- 


lepth to have 33 grains total solid and 3 
grains of calcium-magnesium 


hardness 


Phe capacity of the pumping 


equipment 


is only 40 gpm, so the volume is un 
known. 

El Paso, 45 miles south of Las Cruces, 
gets its water supply from six valley 


wells and two mesa wells. all of which 
draw their water from 500 to 800 feet 
below the surface of the valley. Some of 
these wells produce as much as 2.000.000 
gallons per day and all have practically 
the same chemical analysis, 30 grains per 
gallon total solid and 7.9 grains of hard 
ness. 


Abstract of a paper by J. J. 1 


Manager, Las Cruces, N. Mex.. delivered befor 
the Rocky Mountain Section, American Water 
Works Association 


The Use of Colors for 
Fire Hydrants 


CCORDING to a diseussion by C. W. 
Mowry, of Boston. at a meeting of 
the American Water Works Association, 
the purpose in painting hydrants differ- 
ent colors is not generally understood 
In New England the color of the top 
of the hydrant indicates the supply of 
water which may be 
while the body ot the 
one standard color, such as yellow. For 
example, if the hydrant cannot be ex- 
pected to give more than 500 gallons per 
minute, then the cap will bear one color: 
if it can give from 500 to 1.000 gallons 


expects d from it, 


he of 


hvdrant may 


per minute, another color is used on the 
cap: while if it called upon to 
give more than 1,000 gallons per minute 
still a third color is employed, This 
method of marking has been approved 
by the New England Fire Chiefs Asso- 
ciation as well as the New England 
Water Works Association. 

An esthetic color scheme employed in 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Dis 
trict in Maryland is light grav for th 
barrel and dark green for the top. The 
gray matches the color of the concrete 
sidewalks and is not too conspicuous itl 
residential areas. and the green cap 
blends with the color of the foliage in 
the neighborhood. 

In New York City 
for utilitarian purposes. Black 
used for the hydrant barrel and 
num for the dome. The barrels are usu 
ally painted every five years and the 
domes every two years. Members of the 
Fire Department paint the size of the 
main to which the hydrant is attached 
on the base of each 
the Fire Department. 


can he 


painting is merely 
paint ts 


alumi 


hydrant. to gut 
It costs about 30 


cents per hvdrant, by contract. for paint 
ing in New York City. In the theatricai 
district the hydrants are painted vellow 
to make them more conspicuous and thus 


prevent parking of cars alongside. 

According to th 
ithe North seem to favor the 
to prevent the loss of caps when fire de 
partments use the hydrants in 
weather: also. they feel that the 
would prevent grit from entering the hy 
drant by 
are laid on the ground and subsequenth 


dIscussio 


ot chau 


snowy 
chains 
when the 


means of caps 


put back into position on the hydrant. 
On the other hand, thos 


ploy chains report very few lost hydrant 


who do not em 


aps. 
Roger W 
Mass., 


with 


Esty, 


uses 


Superintende nt al 
vellow for hydrant 
results. Different 
colors are painting the tops ot 
the hydrants to indicate the capacity. 
Red tops are employed where the supp! 
is poor or where water hammer might 
result from quick shut-off. Superinten 
dent Esty that the Water De- 
partment send a man to each fire to co- 
with the Fire Department in the 
hydrants. 


Danvers, 
barre Is 


good 


used in 


suggests 


operate 
operation of 


The New York City 
Sales Tax 
THE ne wly passed New York City sale s 


tax provides that water is exempt il 
it is delivered through a pipe. If it is 
paper bag, you are prob 


The New York Times 


delivered in a 
ablv out of luck. 


Texas River Reverses 
Flow Over Dam 


TPE Nueces River, the source of watei 

supply for the city of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, performed an unusual trick at 
the close of the old when it re 
versed its direction of and ran up 
stream and over the low water dam built 
to impound water for the city. Accord 
ing to a United Press dispatch, recent 
heavy rains had brought the river to th: 
flood stage and the river took a short cur 
through the San Patricio County bottom 
lands. Water coming from the short cut 
reached the river again near Texas 
Highway No. 129 before the water in the 
main stream and began running up 
stream and actually higher below 
the Calallen Dam than above it 


year 
flow 


was 


A New Adjustment Racket 


| a discussion of adjustments of ex 

meter bills at a meeting of the 
American Water Works Association, J. 
B. Eddy, of Chicago, HL, let it be known 
that during the depression there has bee: 
a racket going on in Chicago at indus 


Cessive 


trial plants, especially in laundries 
where some person representing hin se} 
as an inspector entered and broke th: 
seal. reversed the gears and resealed tl 
meter, representing that the Water Dr 
partment making an adjustment | 
the meter. In this case the ad time 
fits on the other foot and hack hil 
rendered. For some period 1 \ 
Department has made recommendatic 

to the collection agency tl 

these bills. 

Where the ordinance allow it. WW 
ordinary case, Mr. Eddy feels that 
better to make an adjustment. for the 
are many different things that enter jr 
it, but much depends on the cir 
stances with which the department 


iced in eae h individual cast 


‘ 
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Layne Pumps 
Win Praise Of 
City Officials 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Given Pure Water By 
New System 


One of the most modern and efficient 
Well Water System serving American 
municipalities today, is the system of 
Layne Pumps and Wells, on which the! 
City of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, relies for 
it supply 

Practically an unlimited volume of pure 
water is available to meet all demands 

But, less than five years ago, water to 
Rhinelander, was a grave problem. The 
source of supply was the river. Wate! 
was highly unsatisfactory. Taxpayers com- | 
plained of tastes and odors. Pressures 
were uncertain. An emergeney constituted 
a threat which hung over the city at all | 


times | 

fens of thousands of dollars were spent 
by city officials and private industries in | 
fruitless attempts to locate an under- 
ground supply. Test after test forced | 
them to believe that Rhinelander would 
be compelled to use the unsatisfactory 
river water. 

Sink Test Holes 

Plans were being made to build an 
claborate and expensive system, when a 
representative of Layne-Northwest Com- 
pany, convinced by preliminary tests that 
an underground supply was available, vol- | 
unteered to make complete and final tests. | 

lest holes were sunk. Analyses of | 
strata formations were made. 

Finally, the Layne-Northwest Com 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. laid before | 
city officials an offer not only to supply 
the city from an underground source, | 
but to guarantee at least three million | 
gallons of water per day from three wells 

loday, Layne Pumps and Wells supply 
to the City of Rhinelander not onty suf 
ficient water to meet routine demands | 
and emergencies, but assure additional | 
supply great enough to meet the city’s | 
demand for vears to come. 

In the words of Theodore M. Wardell, 
City Manager, “Even though our require- 
ments and specifications were severe, the 
installation has met them in every 
respect, especially in the matter of pro 
duction,” 

Demand Easily Met 

“Our peak demand this vear showed a 

pumpage of 3,432,000 gallons which was 


easily met.” 

“We are exceptionally proud of the 
quality of the water which we believe is | 
unsurpassed any where no odor or| 
turbidity and extremely palatable. We | 
feel we have an almost ideal water sup 
nly.” 

Rhinelancder’s water is drawn from 
three Layne Gravel Wall Wells by Layne 
Vertical Centrifugal Pumps built in the 
factories of Layne & Bowler, Incorporated. 

The story of Rhinelander is one of 
many similar stories that fill the files | 
of the world’s largest and oldest water 
developing organization. 

Layne service is available through sev-| 
enteen affiliate companies of Layne & | 
Bowler, Incorporated. 


When you 


@ These interesting 
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as NEW 


is trying to drive any 1905 model automobile— 
even if it were “as good as new’—in 1935 traffic. 

Or imagine any modern municipality or industry relying 
for its water supply on equipment that is hopelessly 


out-dated. 


Yet statistics show that approximately one out of every 
four municipal and industrial water supply systems in ser- 


vice today is obsolete. 


Obsolete equipment in service usually represents false 


economy. 


Check your water costs. Then compare them with the 


cost of water that modern Layne Pumps and Well Water 
Systems deliver to thousands of towns, cities, and indus- 


tries the world over. 
a — Let Layne tell you how Layne Pumps and Well Water 
a Systems can cut your water supply costs. 


Whatever your water needs are, write today for inter- 


Think: 


esting free bulletins that are packed with facts about 
Layne Pumps, Wells and Water Systems. 


OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS 30% MORE TO OPERATE 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


write 


LAYNE & BOWLER, Incorporated, 


Department B, General Offices, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Please send me free your latest bulletins on Layne Pumps, Wells and Well 


Water Systems. 


Vame 


1ddress 


tor 


the catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


j | # 
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Sewers—Financing. Maintenance. Explosions 


\-w Legislation Aids Cities 
in Financing Sewage 


reatment 


financing of treatment 
works has been definitely curtailed 
several states by the enactment of 

; limiting the debt-incurring and tax- 

capacities of municipalities. This 

- led to the necessity of finding new 

ethods of financing much-needed im- 
erovements and has been instrumental 
‘» the adoption of sewer-revenue-bond 
ind sewer-service-charge legislation. At 
least seven states enacted laws of this 
type during 1933, and thirty-five states 
now have laws permitting the collection 
of charges for sewer service. 

Several hundred cities in the United 
States now have sewer-service charges, 
there being over 200 in Texas, where 
sewerage systems were originally oper- 
ated as privately owned utilities, approxi- 
mately 25 each in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and smaller numbers in other 
states, where, however, the number is 
continually growing. 

Experience with the collection of 
sewer-service charges has been more fa- 
vorable than anticipated. Information 
recently given out at Dayton, Ohio, 
which is one of the largest cities having 
sewer-service charges, is that with 48,500 
accounts less than one-half of 1 per cent 
are delinquent. This is an unusual 
record for any utility service during a 
depression period. 

In many of the states having sewer- 
revenue-bond laws, it has been judicially 
determined that the bonds are not a 
lien on the borrowing capacity of the 
cities. In others, this matter has not 
yet been adjudicated, and until that is 
done, bond houses are usually loathe to 
purchase the securities unless the city 
has sufficient additional bonding capacity 
to include this issue within the limit set 
by statute. 

From a paper presented by L. R. Howson, 
f Alverd, Burdick & Howson, Engineers, Chi- 


cago, IIL, before the International Association 
of Public Works Officials. 


sewage 


Combustibles in Manholes 


in Boston, Mass. 


"THE report of the 1933 investigations 

carried on by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, the Edison Electric Lluminating 
Co. of Boston, and the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., has recently been re- 
leased. These studies have been carried 
on continuously since 1929 and consist 
of sampling manhole atmospheres and 
shipping samples to Pittsburgh for an- 
alysis. Of the 9,482 manholes tested in 
1933, 149, or 1.6 per cent, showed com- 
bustibles or a deficiency in oxygen some 
time during the year. The gas concen- 


tration in 123 tests was 25 per cent of 
the lower explosive limit, in 40 it was 50 
per cent of the lower explosive limit, in 
7 it was 75 per cent, in 12 the at- 
mospheres were explosive, and in 8 the 
atmospheres were above the upper ex- 


plosive limit. In three tests there was a 
de fic iency ol oxygen and no apprec iable 
quantity of combustible; that is, the at- 
mospheres could not be made to form 
explosive mixtures either by the addition 
of combustible propane gas or by the ad- 
dition of air to the atmosphere. 

The report calls attention to the sig- 
nificance of the steady decrease in the 
percentage of manholes containing com- 
bustibles since the beginning of the sur- 
vey. In 1929-30, 6.1 per cent of the 
manholes contained combustibles; in 
1931, 2.7; in 1932, 1.9; and in 1933, 1.6. 
Results in 1933 were only slightly bet- 
ter than those in 1932; it appears that a 
limit is being reached beyond which con- 
ditions for this particular district can- 
not be improved. The number of tests 
showing combustibles followed the same 
trend. In the 1929-30 survey 4.8 per 
cent of the tests contained combustibles: 
in 1931, 2.9 per cent; in 1932, 1.7 per 
cent; and in 1933, 1.6 per cent. 

Of the 12,291 tests on manholes of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., about 
85 per cent made in Boston, a 
higher percentage than in previous sur- 
veys because experience has shown that 
hazards due to combustibles are greater 
in congested areas than in outlying dis- 
tricts. As a direct result of the coopera- 
tive tests in Edison manholes, 151 re- 
pairs of leaks were made by the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., and tests in man- 
holes of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. resulted in 164 repairs. 
making 315 in all. 


were 


Sewer Maintenance Service 


—Regular and Emergency 


\ UCH has been said about operation 
and the cost thereof, but what about 
“the service” that is received and paid 
for by the taxpayer but concerning which 
he knows little? To the ordinary indi- 
vidual, sewers are out of sight and there- 
fore out of mind, until a stoppage oc- 
curs: then he becomes panicky, fearing 
typhoid fever. and calls for immediate 
service from the Sewer Maintenance Divi- 
sion. Strict vigilance to keep foreign 
substances out of would 
every one trouble and money. 


sewers save 

Thoughtless people do not hesitate to 
dispose of almost everything in the sew 
ers—a dead dog, hedge clippings, rak 
ings from the lawn, wine mash, garbage, 
or even new-born babies. A commonly 
used commodity is widely advertised as 
easily disposed of in the sewer, but sewer 
maintenance employees know differently. 
This thoughtlessness and indifference in 
Akron, Ohio, means annually: 
plaints of main stoppages, and 
312 catch-basins or street inlet stoppages, 
all over and above the regular routine 
maintenance operation of 672 miles of 
sewers ranging in size from 6 inches to 
132 inches, 4 sewage pump or lift sta- 
tions, 34 interceptor inlets which divert 
the dry-weather sanitary flow to the sew 
age disposal or treatment plant, 7.000 
inlets or catch-basins that require con- 


207 
387 com 


sewer 


stant patroling and cleaning. 

Besides routine work. during the aver- 
age vear: 

Thirty-seven manhole covers bounce off 
and special trips must be made to replace 
them. 

Kighteen complaints of 
require gaskets to eliminate the rattle. 

Thirty-seven broken inlets or manhole 
covers are repaire d. 

Fighty-four bad-odor complaints recti- 
fied by installing flap-gates 

Twenty-two culverts or drains opened. 
natural gas, 


loose covers 


Numerous 
dewn-spout complaints are answered and 


sewel wads, 


disposed of in one way or another 

Because the equipment is at hand, the 
city of Akron provides a “lateral flush- 
ing” service to the taxpayers, revenue of 
which does not cover the cost; that is, a 
lateral is flushed from the cellar drain; 
and if opened, a charge of $5.00 is made; 
if not opened, there is no charge. An 
average of 385 laterals are flushed yearly, 
successfully opening 65 per cent. 

\ city ordinance requires that the Sew- 
er Department make all repairs to pri- 
vate laterals: if repairing is done in the 
street, the cost is paid by the beneficiary. 
Total receipts from both sources, flush- 
ing and repairing, average $3,550, but 
the year 1934 shows an increase of over 
$2,000. The cost of this work is taken 
from the Sewer Maintenance funds, but 
receipts are credited to the General City 
funds. All this private work is sand- 
wiched in with the regular duties and, 
in addition, 24-hour service is maintained. 

Twenty-five men, with four to thirty 
years’ experience, make up the mainte- 
nance force, which is an all-time low 
“dry - weather” organization. During 
storms, and without increasing the or- 
ganization, five trouble trucks are 
equipped, representing a cost of $800 
for each truck, to handle flooding calls 
and to answer as many as 50 calls and 
give relief, in one day. Akron comprises 
54 square miles, with several districts 
from 4 to 6 miles from the operating 
base. Most large cities have more than 
one operating base, necessarily at a 
greater cost in overhead. All required 
machine, carpenter, electrical and black- 
smith work is handled by experienced 
mechanics within the organization whose 
regular duty is on sewers. 

No full-time night crew is maintained, 
but calls are received by telephone and 
only main sewer and emergency work is 
taken care of by organizing a special 
paid for time worked only \s 
many as 52 night calls have been received 
during storm periods and have been han- 
dled as fast as humanly 
necessary calls, and calls that can wait 


crew, 


possible. [ n- 
for business hours, are discouraged. They 
average about two each night 

Previous to 1934, one man was paid 40 
cents a day extra wage to stand by for 
night calls, which means stay at home 
every night. This year it was done “for 
the good of the service,” with no cost to 
the city except telephone service. 
G. J. Hoersett, 
Engineer, Akron, Ohio. 


Sewer Maintenance 
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HYDRANTS HEAVE! 
WATER DEPARTMENTS NEED MATHEWS 


Water works men take their daily 
grief with remarkable calm and go 
right out to do something about 
it. But when hydrants go bad, 
they ‘‘cuss’’——and they’re entitled 
to. The right hydrant properly 
set should almost never fail. 

start when the 


Most troubles 


wrong hydrant is bought. 
Because too many people think 
hydrants are just oversized spig- 
ors, we mention a recent accident 
to one of those fire-protective 
necessities. The moral, told ahead 


of time, is ‘buy carefully.” 


— 


Here’s a case from last winter’s 
sub-zero spell in Hazleton, Pa. 
D. J. McGeehin, superintendent, 
reports ‘‘There was another pecu- 
liar case; a fire hydrant lateral was 
broken when a paved sidewalk in 
which it was set heaved, and pulled 
up the barrel of the hydrant 


with it.”” JL. Pa. W.W. Assn.) 


MATHEWS 


Mr. McGeehin’s case is important 
and probably costly, but we don’t 
think it’s unusual. It happens 
often where heavy frosts, clayey 
ground, and unprotected hy- 
drants It shows why 
hydrants must be far more than 


exist. 


just “‘spigots.”’ Look: 


If you put a heavy jack under the 
head of a cast iron bolt, and step 


down on it, you could snap it in 


two or pull it out. Frost does tie 
same thing to hydrant barrels, 
But if you slip a sleeve around 
that bolt, you could jack away to 


your heart’s content. 


That’s how a Mathews Hydrant 
works. Its barrel screws firmly 
into the elbow, but around thar 
barrel is a loose iron case. When 
frost grabs, it grabs the protection 
case. When it heaves, it puts the 
hydrant under no strain. If you 
saved one digging and repaving 
job through having this Mathews 
protection case, you’d make a big 
saving. 

But besides that, you always have 
your Mathews working parts 
available for inspection or repair, 
and if smashed by a truck, you can 


fix it instantly with no digging. 


Their 


cost is 


Mathews. 


normal and you can practically 


Install 


forget upkeep. Besides which, 
you'll always be ready for fire, 
and that’s why you have hydrants. 


Write for information. 


HYDRANTS 


and “SAND-SPUN” PIPE, a superior grade, centrifugally cast in sand moulds. 


sOto.8F 
ESTABLISHED 1803 


WOOD CO. 


léntion THe American Cit 


400 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Streets and Highways— Public Works 


‘butters on Highway 
jionated Land 


| . widening a thoroughfare connecting 
vith main state highways, abutters in 
veville, N. C., were persuaded in all 
: one instance to contribute the neces- 
ry land and building space. One 
yperty owner not only refused to donate 
ind, but demanded a $3.800 damage 
iyment. Unable to borrow funds, the 
City Manager got the local Real Estate 
Board to appoint a committee which per- 
syaded the other abutters and property 
wners in the benefited area to contribute 
he funds required. The moving-back of 
iildings was accomplished with CWA 
ind ERA labor and materials. The 
street and sidewalks were paved by the 
State Highway Department with PWA 
funds. In this way the entire street- 
widening project was accomplished with 
only a nominal cost to the city. 
R. L. Maynarp, 


City Engineer. 


Vethods of Bituminous 
Street Repair in 
Los Angeles 


"THE repair and reconstruction of pave- 


ments is in charge of one of the 
superintendents of the Street Mainte- 


nance Division of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering. The work on asphalt and othe 
types of bituminous pavements is han- 
dled as follows: 

1. By the surface-heater process, 
whereby the old surface is heated and 
removed to allow the application of 114 


Where Bond Issue Money Goes 


PROPORTIONATE CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
BY DISTRICTS, FOR THE YEARS 1921 TO 19 
Road ewer 
Streets and a 
District Water Bridg Draina 
I 17 .02 7 7.29 
II 11.61 45 be 
II! 15 68 $8 30 20 
I\ 14 82 4.14 
\ 16 O09 04 7 65 
VI 24 47 25.31 12 38 
Average for 
United States 147 OF 
From “Criteria and Planning for I Work 
prepared by Russell V. Black, Research Cor 


inches of new surface mixture to a uni 
form grade. This method also insures 
a perfect bond between the old and the 
new surfaces. 

2. By the cover process. in which the 
old surface is cleaned and liquid asphalt 
applied as a bond, after which the ne) 
surface is applied in such a 
to eliminate inequalities, and then rolled. 
Only a small amount of this work has 
been done since the Se ptembe r, 1933, lay- 


manner as 


off. In some cases it is necessary to 
raise the manholes to meet the new 
grade, and for this purpose a ring has 


been developed by this Division, which 


9c 


meets all requirements, at a cost of $2.25. 


approximately 
of rebuilding 


This effects a saving of 
$18 over the old method 

3. By removing old material and re 
pairing with new where failure has o¢ 
curred. 

1. By the planer process. 
corrugated condition exists, the 
is planed smooth. 


Where e 


Water Mains or Sewers Might Cause This 


Photograph by courtesy of New York Sun 
A SERIOUS TRAFFIC HAZARD CAUSED 


GROUND BENEATH THE PAVEMENT 


When a woman and three children were driving along West 
pavement suddenly collapsed under the front wheels of the car 


BY HEAVY RAINS WASHING OUT THI 
AND ESCAPING THROUGH THE SEWER 
148th Street, New York { 
The depth of the ! 


about 6 feet, but the car caught on the edge of the cave-in and the occupants climbed 


surtace 


{UNI PALITHO F THE UNITEI 
INDI TED BY MUNICIPAL I I I 
School and ( Park 
Schoo! I and 
Building { 
27 .4 2 14 oo 0 
170 4 0 ooo 
“70 oo 
2 29 7 2 00 0 
24 60 7 
ur } } 
5. By pouring cracks in pavements 


crews being 


with liquid asphalt, three 
employed. 
The areas resurfaced and costs for the 


fiscal vear 1933-1934 are as follows: 
( t Pe 
I Sq Foot 
Surf } iter pr 510.2 $0.0 1 
Patche proce 0.1% 
Cover pre ( ( 2 
The city owned and ope rated asphalt 


plant has supplied all asphalt mixture 


and oiled gravel used since September 
1933. A new drver was installed which 
increased the daily output approximately 
25 per cent 
ALpRICH, 
( Engineer 


Cost of Township 
Road Repairs 


treatment was 


vards of 


URING 1934 

applied to 65,282.6 square 
highways in Upper Darby Township, Pa 
In this work 20.370 gallons of asphalt 
an of 0.312-gallon 
per square yard: and 1,129.9] 
14-inch crushed trap rock, an average of 
34.6 pounds per square yard. This low 
average was made possible through th: 
treatment applied to 11.548 square yard- 
a street which was paved with bitu 
and which needed only 
seal coat. 


surtace 


were used. average 


tons of 


on 
minous concrete 


a very light application as 


The average cost of materials used in 


the surface treatment program was 
$0.0492 per square yard, and the labor 
cost $0.015 per square yard, which was 
the same as in 1933 

In preparing the patching material 


the Highway Department's mixing 


60 tons of inch limestone vere Use 


nd 
Phe 
product 
to the patching material prepare 


184 tons of pre we 


7.100 gallons of emplsified 
of the material in the finished 
$2.70 idditior 
in th 


d bitu 


cost 
was per tor ly 
xing plant 
minous concrete was purchased at 
per ton, 

During 1934. 200 ¢ 


crackfiller 


oints in 


allons of bituminou 
to fill 
roads. 


was used expansi« 


concrete 


SaMUEL H. Waker 
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THE AMERICAN 


Vanderheyden Reservoir, part of the water 
supply system of the City of Troy, N. Y. 


Chlorination house where Mathieson Liquid Chlorine 
stands guard over “The Collar City's” water supply. 


Ww: have been using your liquid chlorine in our plant for a 
number of years,” says W. F. Luby, “and have found your 


product very satisfactory, especially your clean cylinders, which save 
us time and money in the care and upkeep of our equipment.” 


What Mr. Luby says about Mathieson Chlorine is significant. For 
quality of product, in the case of liquid chlorine, is largely a 
matter of scrupulously clean cylinders equipped with dependable, 
trouble-free valves. 


Experienced water works men like Mr. Luby know the danger of any 
interruption in chlorinating operations, and they appreciate trouble- 
free chlorine equipment. That is why they specify Mathieson Liquid 
Chlorine—in the special gray cylinders for water purification use. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


. ; 60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
— Soda Ash. Liquid Chlorine . Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH and HTH-15. . . Caustic Soda... Bleaching Powder 


immonia, Anhydrous and Aqua . PH-Plus (Fused Alkali) .. . Solid Carbon Dioxide. 


When you write for the catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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An Interview with W. F. Luby, Engineer, Bureau of Water 
’ 
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W. F. Luby 
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sireet Cleaning—Snow Removal—Refuse Disposal 


Reasons Why States Do 
\ot Plow Snow from 
| illage Streets 


EWSPAPER reporters and 

have frequently asked the question, 
“Why doesn’t the State Highway Depart- 
ment give the same snow-plowing service 

village streets used for trunk routes 
- on the routes outside municipalities?” 
The answer given by the Minnesota 
Highway Department is typical of the re- 
plies given by practically every state in 
the snow belt. The departments are 
usually willing to give the same service, 
but this has proved unacceptable to most 
municipalities. Snow-plowing operations 
of state highway departments are con- 
fined to pushing the snow off the road- 
way to the sides. In a municipality this 
means piling up snow against the curbs 
and eliminating parking space. This is 
not desired by the local merchants, and 
as a result most small towns have asked 
the departments not to plow within the 
village limits, preferring to let traffic 
pack the snow down, or to remove it 
themselves. 


Relief-Roll Employees for 
Snow Removal 


others 


T was good news to cities throughout 

the country when the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration _ notified 
State Emergency Relief Administrations 
that men on relief rolls might be used for 
snow-removal projects in all communities 
where there was need for such labor. 
This action gave work to thousands of 
men who are in urgent need of help, 
and at the same time it aided materially 
in keeping streets and sidewalks open 
for trafhe in many communities where 
street-cleaning departments were finan- 
cially unable to cope with the storm. 


“A 
CLEANING THE SIDEWALKS OF EVANSTON, ILI 
Two 2l-hp MeCormick-Deering tractors with 6-foot snow-plows handled the 
recent Il-inch snowfall so effectively that two more units have been added 
tirely satisfactory, since in the summer 


Street Cleaning in a 
Suburban Community 


N UCH has been written of the street- 

cleaning problems in the large city, 
but they are equally important in the 
smaller high-class suburban communities 
which surround the large cities. Street 
cleaning is one of the major problems 
of the Highway Department of Upper 
Darby Township, Pa. Operation of the 
Elgin pick-up sweeper two shifts daily, 
beginning at 2 A.M., was continued 
throughout 1934. 
sweeper before daylight has not been en- 


ONE OF THE TWO AUSTIN 
TRAVELED A TOTAL OF 13,400 


MOTOR 
MILES IN 


WHICH 
STREETS 


SWEEPERS 
THE 


STREET 
CLEANING 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO., IN 1934 


The operation of the 


months many automobiles are parked in 
the street all night. A survey made at 
+t A.M. one morning in July showed 31 
cars parked in one block, and every 
dwelling on this street had an attached 
garage. Furthermore, low-hanging limbs 
of street trees are a source of danger to 
the operator before daylight. On several 
occasions the equipment has been dam- 
aged and the operator injured from this 
source. In December the sweeper was 
shut down for three weeks for complete 
overhauling. During this period an effort 
was made to keep the streets clean by 
hand-brooming. particularly in the busi 
ness sections, 

\ special slatted truck body was con 
structed for one of the highway trucks, 
to aid in removing fallen leaves. During 
October and November the monthly 
quantity of material picked up by the 
sweeper is several times the normal 
amount, owing to fallen leaves. 

During January and February, 1934, 
the amount of snow to be removed was 
exceedingly heavy. In spite of assistance 
from the State Highway Department, it 
sometimes required two days for the two 
township plows to open the 135 miles of 
roads in the township. On 
casions the plows worked 36 hours con 


several 


tinuously. 
Samuet H. Waker. 

( hairman Highwa Committee, Upper 
Darby Tow: Pa 


Knew His Garbage 
Lawyer: Can you tell me if the de 

fendant was expensively garbed? 
suh. Ah knows 


Rastus: She sure was, 


expensive garbage when I sees it. 
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THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Begin! Now to Build Up Your 
Fire Alarm Box Distribution 


VERY city should follow a planned annual program 
for maintaining adequate fire alarm box distribu- 
tion by purchasing a definite number of fire alarm boxes 


each year. 


To accomplish this, every fire chief should first make a 
survey of his existing system by plotting out the locations 
of his present boxes on a map of his city and also marking 
those locations where additional boxes are urgently 
needed. A check up on all obsolete boxes should also be 
made and then a definite plan laid down to replace a cer- 
tain number of such boxes each year and add a few new 
ones so that at the end of a ten year period, the entire sys- 
tem will contain an adequate number of boxes on the 


streets —all of a modern type. 


After your needs have been determined in this manner, 


you should put a figure in your budget large enough to 
take care of the purchase and installation of these boxes. 
Many cities have suffered during the past few years be- 
cause of reduced appropriations; but, now with business 
picking up and tax collections improving, you should lay 
definite plans to start building up your fire alarm box 
distribution again on a planned basis, so that the efficiency 
of your fire department will not become too seriously 


impaired. 


We have an interesting booklet “Planning Fire Alarm 
Box Distribution for Fifty Years,” that should be a real 
aid to you in planning your fire alarm requirements. A 
copy will be sent to you on request. 


“4 Box A Block” 
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\void Conflagrations by Having Modern Equipment 


HERE was little attempt to revise 
liad the design of any fire apparatus 
in changing over to automobile 
ipment,” wrote a man prominent in 
fire-prevention industry. “The hose 
ly, including the chemical engine, 
ym the horse-drawn wagon was merely 
insferred to an automobile.” 
How prevalent is this belief, and does 
explain to some extent, in addition to 
isons of economy, the considerable 
lume of “home-made” assembly con- 


ruction in this field? 


[he manufacturers say that the open- 
ing statement is ridiculous and that it 
“would give the average person the idea 
that fire-engine manufacturers have been 
asleep for the last twenty years and that 
no notable improvements have been made 
in fire apparatus during that period. 
This positively is not the case.” 


There is considerably more activity 
in the fire-department field than is visi- 
ble on the surface. This activity is of 
three kinds. The first is mental and 
consists of an official consciousness that 
all may not be right in the fire depart- 
ment, and that a single severe fire might 
wipe out many times the savings in fire 
department operation that seemed so 
necessary. There may be men enough 
and they may be adequately paid; but 
how about the equipment they are using? 
How many new pieces of apparatus have 
been purchased since 1929? How old 
are the apparatus and hose on which, 
efficiently operated, the safety of the 
town depends? Is the fire-alarm system, 
if any, one of the many that are rated 
poor or very poor by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters? Such are the 
ratings in more than a third of the 700 
communities (out of thousands) that 
have such a system at all. How com- 
plete is the service? How many boxes 
are there. and how many ought there to 
be? However good all this equipment 
once seemed to be, how much better is 
the equipment that is available today? 
These are some of the questions that are 
troubling conscientious administrative of- 
ficials. 


It is true that fire losses have ap- 
parently dropped in the last four years. 
But there still are fires and the condi- 


tions that make for fires. When a man’s 
home or business establishment burns 
down, he feels no particular satisfaction 
in the possible fact that the fire 


ance companies, generally, 


insur 
paid out 20 
per cent less in losses for the vear than 
Further 
apparent 


they did the preceding year. 
more, it is questioned if the 
reduction in losses is due to better pre 
ventive measures or to lower property 
values, smaller inventories. and decreased 
insurance premium receipts out of which 
the losses are paid and which form the 
statistical basis of fire losses. 

The fact remains that individual fires 
are as destructive as ever they were. 
witness the Kern Hotel fire at Lansing, 
and that the department must be pri 
pared to fight such fires, though they 
occur only once in a year or ten years. 
The alarm system, the apparatus, the 
hose, and the men and the command. 
must all be geared, organized and main 
efficiently this unpre 

Each fire is like an 
exacting play in which the actors must 


tained to meet 
dictable demand. 


engage and which they must put across 
without ever having seen the lines before. 
Their reputations and livelihood depend 
on sound performance in action, and on 
no other basis. 

The fire departments know this, and 
the knowledge may account for the se¢ 
Denied by 
harassed administrative officials and by 


ond activity in this field. 


taxpayers the equipment they know they 
must have in order to render an eco- 
nomic account of themselves when the 
test comes, some of them are building 
their own apparatus. In various parts 
of the country this local rehabilitation is 


known to be going on. 


“We bought an old chassis for $15, 
and we built some ladders and mounted 
t It cost us $600. The 


a pump on 
manufacturers wanted $6,000.” 

On the face of it this sounds like real 
economy—but those who have had sad 
experiences with second-hand cars 
bought at bargain prices will hesitate to 
accept such a statement without reser 
vations. Even after extensive replace 
ment and repairs, the second-hand “bar 
vain” often retains its “junky” character. 
If this is true of pleasure cars. how much 


more so with fire department equipment 


The third activity consists in the actual 


purchase of new standard equipment, as 


illustrated bv Commissioner Clifford 
Davis: “The city of Memphis has dur 
ing the depression bought six pieces of 


new equipment and proposes to idd sey 
eral pieces during 1935.” 

The evolution of the fire truck and of 
the equipment on it has been the evolu 
power and rub 


When 


pumping engines were first introduced, a 


tion of the automotive, 
her-products industries. motor 
pumping engine having a capacity of 
750 gallons per minute required a large, 
heavy-duty, slow-speed engine to drive it 
Today this 
pumped by a pumping unit one-third the 


volume of water can be 


size of the old one and an engin half 
the size. 


Those old-time machines, last) word 
though they looked, were of another age 
Top speed was 30 to 35 miles per hour: 
the big engine was sluggish; the brakes 
were weak; the steering mechanism, to 
quote a prominent manufacturer, “was 
terrible, but it did compare 
with the passenger cars and commercial 
trucks at that time.” 


favorably 


What is available today? 
is, a mobile power plant that not only 


The answer 
far exceeds Underwriters’ requirements 
but a vehicle whose road performances 
approximates that of a modern passen 
ger car as well. These machines have a 
rapid acceleration: top speed exceeds a 
mile a minute. They are equipped with 
four-wheel brakes power-actuated; steer 
ride on the latest 
type balloon tires, and in dependability 


as easily as a coupe; 
and efficiency they outclass apparatus 
manufactured only ten years ago 

This evolution has been symmetrical 
Che best products, as of 
date, are not mere first-class motor ve 


and expensive. 
hicles: they are motor vehicles par ex 
cellence de luxe plus a water-work- 
pumping station and flexible mains, each 
item and the ensemble of the best mat 
workmanship 
quality of engineering and manufactur 
ing skill.” wrote J. P. Fairbank in the 
Journal of the 

2 


Engineers in July, 1931, 


terials and higher 


Automotive 
“backed by 


many years of experience enabled that 


Society ot 


development, but the problems have been 
relatively simple because the essential 
variables were few. The outstanding re- 
quirements have been dependability and 
capacity.” 
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WESTERN 


FIRE HYDRANT 


. has those worthwhile features which make it 
a standard of comparison as to SAFETY, MAIN- 
TENANCE, and SERVICE. 


(1) Operating Spool (Bronze)—not detachable; eliminates any 
possibility of the hydrant being rendered inoperative. 


(2) Ball Thrust Bearing—insures positive and easy operation of 
the hydrant at all times. 


(3) Lubrication — provision is made for thorough greasing of 
threads, operating spool and ball thrust bearing through 
the operating spool. 


(4) Dry Bonnet Chamber—operating unit is removed from water 
zone; eliminates any possibility of corrosion or freezing. 


(5), (6), (10), Working Parts—the bronze construc- 
tion of the gland and gland nuts, stem, seat rings, and 
acorn stem nut prevents corrosion. 


(7) Streamlining of Openings—the streamlining of nozzles and the 
valve entrance chamber reduces friction loss through the 
hydrant to a minimum. 


(8) Large Diameter Standpipe and Ample Valve Opening—to- | 
gether with streamlining this feature assures a maximum 
water flow and a minimum of friction loss. 


(9) Heavy Solid Seat Ring Gasket—no tendency to tear or curl; 
makes possible easy installation in field. 


(10) Seat Rings—bronze construction of both seat rings assures 
the easy removal of the removable seat ring in case 
of repairs. 


(11) Positive Drainage—nine drain openings are provided around 
the periphery of the stationary seat ring to insure rapid 
and positive drainage. The bronze construction of the 
stationary seat ring prevents any corrosion around the 
drain openings. 


(12) Compression Type Valve—prevents flooding in case hydrant 
is broken. The valve can be readily removed for in- 
spection or repair without the necessity of digging up 

e hydrant. 


Bulletin No. 307 fully describes this modern hydrant. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION 


division of 


THE KOPPERS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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(ureer Service 
The false idea that charity begins on 
public payroll” and nine other fal- 
es that turn many good men away 
government employment are dis- 
ced on page 81, February. 


Police 
Use of amplifiers to direct pedestrian 
trafic in Detroit is described by Edward 


\. Mitte. In Canton, Ohio, Commis- 
sioner of Traffic G. H. Muehleisen 
stresses the value of the motorcycle. 


Page 67, February. 


The City’s Streets 


\ city has the right to tax public 
utilities for use of streets without local 
franchise, according to a U. S. District 
Court decision in favor of the city of 
Portland, Ore. Numerous other de- 
cisions of interest to municipalities are on 
page 89, February. 


Scenic Highway 


Skyline Boulevard in Reading, five 
miles long and compared with “the 
famous Rim of the World Drive in Cali- 
fornia,” is dedicated to the unemployed 
who have almost completed it. The sur- 
face is asphalt penetration macadam. 
Page 51, February. 


Traffic Survey Manual 


The modus operandi for making a 
trafic survey is outlined on page 77, 
together with information on where to 
obtain the detailed instructions. An au- 
thoritative discussion of traffic signs and 
signals, begun on page 65 of the Janu- 
ary issue, is continued on page 79 of 
February. 


Paris, Ky., Plant 


After endeavoring for twenty years to 
obtain lower rates by argument, the city 
of Paris, Ky., built itself a diesel-engine 
plant that has earned an operating profit 
of $34,670 in the first year of service. Ca- 
pacity is 1.462 kw. Residential lighting 
rate is $1 for first 12 kwh, and 7 cents 
for the next 18 kwh. Page 64, February. 


Newark’s Centrally 
Located Radio 


Newark’s ultra-high-frequency radio is 
situated in the midst of a metropolis 
formed by more than 100 politically sepa- 
rate municipalities. Choice of antenna- 
transmitter location and of power was 
made with a view to serving 25 or more 
adjoining communities. The new radio 
is described by Michael P. Duffy, Direc- 
tor of Public Safety, Newark. page 46, 
February issue. On the next page a 
crime is solved in pictures. 


Water Rates 


To the more than 250 abstracted re- 
ports of the plant. rates and methods of 
municipal water departments that have 
appeared here during the last ten 
months, 11 are added on pages 71-75 of 
the February issue. All reports pub- 
lished in 1934, covering 237 cities, are 
now available in pamphlet form, price 
$1. 


Chicago Sewage 


Calumet treatment-works extension, 
started in 1930 and estimated to cost six 
millions, is two-thirds finished and will 
operate this year. Initial flow will be 
75 mgd; estimated in ten years, 136 
mgd; ultimate, 200 mgd. Pumps lift 
the incoming sewage 39 feet, and what 
happens thereafter is described on page 
45, February issue. The excess sludge 
will be burned, 40 tons per day at the 
start. 


Favorable Garbage 
Contract 


Garbage collection by contract in Seat- 
tle had risen in cost to $900,000 by 1931, 
and the following year the City Council 
set $400,000 as the top figure. A _ five 
years’ contract was let to a copartner- 
ship of experienced contractors in the 
materials-handling field for $364,278 per 
year, or about 90 cents per capita. How 
the contractors performed the work at 
a profit is told on page 41, February. 


Obnoxious Billboards 


The celebrated case of General Out- 
door Advertising Company, Inc., and 
others v. Department of Public Works, 
Massachusetts, has been brought to a con- 
clusion in favor of the state by a decision 
of the State Supreme Court, which rec- 
ognizes the right of travelers on the high- 
way to from the annoyance of 
commercial propaganda, and the legality 
of the protection of public amenity. An 
outline of the decision is given on page 
40, February issue. 


escape 


Canal Zone by Auto 
The 3.250-mile highway from the 


United States boundary through Mexico 


to the Panama Canal Zone is # per 
cent complete, with an additional 27 per 
cent of it OK in dry weather. Page 1] 


February. 


Smelly Sewage 


Soon after a certain Imhoff tank and 
trickling filter put in operation, 
many complaints were filed against ob- 
noxious odors. The liquid in the Imhoff 


were 


tank settling cempartment and in_ the 
dosing tank was black and had the 
typical stale odor of septic sewage. This 


nuisance was decidedly reduced, so that 
complaints fell off, by a few days of 
continuous chlorination. Page 9, Feb 
ruary. 


A Trolley with Own Power 


A new type of bus is to run in New- 
ark, a trackless trolley that can also op- 
erate as an electric-driven motor-bus 
without having to connect to the over- 
head wire. Thus the bondholders in a 
company equipped with these trolley 
busses have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the plant, representing a large part 
of the physical value back of their 
paper, will be retained in use, and that 
at the same time their property has the 
flexibility of a modern bus system. Page 
69, February. 


Red Water 


Iron is slightly soluble in water, and 
therefore all corrosive water would be 
unsatisfactory for drinking if the water 
were permitted to come in direct contact 
with the distributing pipes. But corro- 
sive water may be treated, with calcium 
carbonate for instance, that it will 
deposit a film on the inside of the pipe, 
thus preventing the iron from dissolving. 
To prevent corrosion, the calcium car- 
bonate content must be 25 parts per 
million; if less than this, lime must be 
added, or if there is some calcium sul- 
phate in the water then soda ash will 
build up the film. 
vent red water. 


sO 


These measures pre- 
Page 7, February. 
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AMERICA? 


THE TRACTOR 
that gives you... 


@ LOWEST FUEL COST 


@ LOWER ORIGINAL COST 


@ LOWER MAINTENANCE 


LOWEST FINAL COST 


10 cents an hour... 15 cents an hour... 24 doing the job is what you want to know... 
cents an hour... $1.96 a day ... typical fuel repair costs to keep the tractor running. . . time 
costs for A-C Oil Tractors. These tractors stand out cost when the tractor is down... condition 
ready to compete on fuel costs and all other of the tractor when the job is finished. A-C Oil 
costs. But don’t be misled! FINAL cost of | Tractors do the job at the Lowest Final Cost. 


Allis-Chalmers Oil Tractors 
MODEL “KO”—48 H.P. e MODEL “LO”—76 H.P. 


TRACK-TYPE AND WHEEL-TYPE TRACTORS...POWER CON.- 
TROLLED GRADERS...HAND CONTROLLED GRADERS...SPEED 
PATROL GRADERS...ELEVATING GRADERS...POWER UNITS 
--»-TRACK WAGONS...WAGON TRACKS 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


@ LESS DEPRECIATION 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. | 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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HE accompanying charts, Figures | and 2. prepared 
for the National Resources Board, present the con- 
trast between planned and unplanned river develop- 

In one case, where each community sees only its 


ment. 
own relation to the river, the disadvantages, financial and 


social, multiply rapidly as the river flows down to the sea. 
Erosion in the upper regions deposits soil in the river, 


clogs reservoirs and hinders shipping. As long as small 
local units are the only planning bodies, opportunities for 
irrigation, and a pure water supply 
unable to 


recreation, 


power, 
Smaller towns are financially 


are neglected. 
afford separate water purification and sewage treatment 
plants. They do not—or cannot—take into account the 
dangers arising to other communities through their river 
pollution; and their levees and dams save some property 
upstream only to destroy more further down the river. 

\ river drainage basin is an entity; in the opinion of 
the National Resources Board, it needs one agency which 
can weigh the urgency and the importance of the various 
problems of the basin. Erosion control hundreds of miles 


wasnt 


wane 


LOCAL 
PURI ATION PLANT 


FIGURE | 


Regional Planning for Rivers 


Planned River Development 


c 


470 Fourth Avenue 


: ican New York 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


upstream may mean cheaper power at the mouth of the 
river. One district sewage treatment plant, properly lo- 


cated, may cost less and serve more communities than 


would be feasible with individual plants. Coordinated 
regional planning is necessary to obtain the best results; 
only. an agency the views of which are not limited by city 
or county lines can build dams which provide farms with 
with with 
facilities, and states with power. 

The two charts compare, step by step, the results of re- 
gional planning—or the lack of it—as applied to a typical 
watershed. By intelligent reforestation, the regional plan 
will prevent or eliminate erosion and the resultant sacri- 
The regional plan will elimi- 
water and mosquito- 


irrigation, cities water, counties recreational 


fice of top soil and game. 
nate arid land, pollution of drinking 
infested swamps. It will provide for an adequate water 
supply, for sewage treatment, and recreational opportu- 
nities upstream and on the beaches. Last, but not least, it 
will provide the region with water power. 

Water power is one of the most valuable products of 
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Power in the United States 


yoo One Million KW feasible undeveloped Water Power LA 
A One Million KW installed Water Power 


A One Million KW installed Steam Power 


river development. The third chart 
situation in the United States and the réle which 


shows the present 
powe! 
water power may ultimately play. Steam power is still 
by far the most prevalent source of energy; the undevel- 
oped water power in the East is not large enough greatly 
In the Ohio 


basin the water power is of considerable importance; but 


to change this picture there in the future. 


to the north, even the enormous possibilities of the St. 
Lawrence project are small compared with the present in- 
In the 
Already water power is 


stalled steam power in the Great Lakes region. 
West the situation is reversed. 


predominant and there are vast reserves of it still unde- 


veloped. Judging by the quantity of total power installed 


in the West at the present time, these reserves will not be 
fully used for a long time to come, 


EprrortaL Note.—The pictorial charts which illustrate this article on 
Regional Planning for Rivers were prepared by the Water Resources Sec 
tion of the National Resources Board under the direction of Rudolf Mod 
ley. Mr. Modley, Assistant Director of the Social Museum 
Vienna and Curator of the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicag 
is now Executive Director of Pictorial Statistics, Inc., an organization 
devoted to the pictorial presentation of facts. For years widely 
used in Europe, pictorial statistics are now being rapidly accepted in the 
United States by educational and commercial organizations and 
ment agencies, 


who was 


some 


gover! 


New York City to Establish Planning Division and 
Annual Planning Conference 


N February 6 some 800 delegates from 200 civic or- 
QO ganizations assembled, at Mayor LaGuardia’s invitation, 

to consider ways and means for establishing a perma- 
nent planning conference out of which should grow a com- 
prehensive physical plan for New York City. 

Bernard S. Deutsch, President of the Board of Aldermen 
and Chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on City Planning. 
under whose auspices the meeting was held, stressed the neces- 
sity of wholehearted cooperation among city and borough 
offices and between official and civic bodies for the further- 
ance of the work. He recommended that this conference meet 
once a year and meanwhile work out a basis for mutual action. 
Hs asked for a real city planning agency as part of the city 
government. 

Mayor LaGuardia named several problems which a work- 
able plan would solve. He, too, recommended that this con- 
ference be made permanent, an integral part of the govern- 
ment, a city planning division, where applications for changes 
in the plan should be filed not oftener than once a year, thus 
saving much of the time of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 


portionment. 

Lawrence M. Orton, Secretary of the Committee. inter- 
preted the maps and the studies that had been made with the 
aid of the Housing Authority, and pointed out the concentra- 
tions of building types and activities, and remaining un 
developed areas. 

Tenement House Commissioner Langdon W. Post, who is 
also Chairman of New York City’s Housing Authority, stated 
that nearly every one pictures city planning as the laying-out 
of broad avenues and the creation of beauty where squalor 
has been. The facts, however, were that the realities of traffic 
and existing expensive buildings made the successful handling 
of these hard facts an arduous exercise. Mr. Post emphasized 
the impossibility of waiting for a finished city plan before 
remedying the housing situation. At least a ten-year program 
will be required to rehouse the 400,000 families that dwell in 
nineteenth century buildings in the city. To illustrate the 
practicability of the project, he pointed to the interesting 
fact that the 250 million dollars that Rockefeller Center cost 
would replace 250 blocks of slums. 
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Lasting Benefits 


from CWA and FERA Grants 


Baton Rouge Spent $175,000 on Sidewalk, Paving and Drainage Projects 


\TON ROUGE, which is the home of the beautiful 

state capitol building of Louisiana, has felt its re- 

sponsibility as the capital city and has maintained 
its public services in as good condition as finances war- 
ranted. When CWA funds became available. this city was 
one of the first to make application for assistance, and it 
has spent every penny for projects which will be of last- 
ing benefit to the community. An extensive drainage and 
spillway project at the northern end of the city near the 
capitol building will prevent the possibility of flooding 
out those having property on the lake which adds so much 
Over 800 sidewalk 
intersections have been rebuilt with Federal funds, elim- 


to the attractiveness of the section. 


inating many dangerous places. The effect of the improve- 
ment in the intersections has been to stimulate property 
owners to replace old sidewalks which were in poor condi- 
tion, thus adding to the general prosperity of the city 
through increased construction, 

The major project has been the complete elimination of 
the dust nuisance on gravel streets throughout the city. 
There were 40 miles of paved streets and 30 miles of 
During dry periods the gravel 
streets were very dusty and always required a great deal 


gravel streets in the city. 


of maintenance to prevent the formation of corrugations 


With CWA money labor 


eravel, sand, and tools. and city 


and cement, 
truc ks tor 


surtace d 


and pot-holes. for 


city funds for 


hauling, the 30 miles of gravel streets are being 


with a double application bituminous treatment. which 
furnishes a blanket coat, doing away with dust. reducing 
maintenance and improving the appearance of the city. 
With equipment furnished by the city and some of it 
built by the city shops, a double treatment of Bitumuls 
The 


street to be treated was first shaped up with a grader, and 


with gravel and sand was used to develop a |-inch mat 


all loose particles were bound with clay, sprinkled with 
water and rolled to a uniform base. This prepared base 
was swept by hand for the entire width to be treated, and 
then a layer of gravel graded from 1 inch down was spread 
over the surface at the rate of 40 pounds per square yard 
and broomed until the surface was evenly covered. 

The first application of the asphalt emulsion, Bitumuls, 
was then made with the distributor at a rate of 0.5-gallon 
per square yard. After an interval of two hours, in which 
the emulsion broke down and the asphalt had time to set, 
a filler of gravel graded from *4-inch down was =pread 
evenly at a rate of 30 pounds pér square yard and broomed 
to cover the surface uniformly. 


The second application of asphalt emulsion Was made 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF GRAVEL STREET BOUND WITH EMULSIFIED ASPHAL1 


1. Gravel spread ready for Bitumuls 2. After the first shot of emulsified asphalt and the application 
of gravel 3. The job complete with second shot of of emulsified asphalt and blotting with concrete sand. 


$. A completed street that has seen several months of service 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SIDEWALK INTERSECTIONS 
IN BATON ROUGE 


soon after, at the same rate of 0.5-gallon per square yard, 
and blotted with concrete sand at the rate of 15 pounds 
per square yard, broomed and rolled. This resulted in a 
well-formed asphalt surface which shows every evidence olf 
rlasting for years with small annual maintenance. 

The specifications for the materials required an emul- 
sion with a penetration of asphalt of 180 to 200 prior to 
emulsification. The sand was required to be free of lumps 
of clay and all vegetable matter, and the coarse gravel to 


be clean, and graded as follows: 


Passing a lo” sieve 100 per cent 
No 1 Ote 
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The filler gravel was of good quality, clean, and craded 
according to the following screen analysis: 


100 per « 


Oto 5 “ 


Labor Analysis and Costs 


The original rates for labor were: foreman, $1 per 
hour; skilled labor, $1 per hour; and unskilled labor, 40 
cents per hour. Now that CWA has been discontinued 
and the work is under the FERA the hourly rates have 
been reduced to 50 cents for the first two classifications 
and 30 cents for the last. This has resulted in a greater 
mileage of gravel road completed than would have been 
possible had the CWA rates been continued with the 
original plans and grant. The total sum applied to this 
work for labor only amounted to $56,028.40, under CWA, 


The work was done under the direction of Powers Hig. 
ginbotham, Commissioner of Public Parks and Streets, 
through the office of A. Swart, City Engineer, with C. 
Daniels, Street Superintendent, in immediate charge of 
the work. 


; _ A Novelty in Landing Fields 


This Project Suggests Landing Areas as Integral Parts of Highways or Parkways 


: BROAD application of the fundamental principle 
a A that an airport must be useful and must be located 
as near as possible to the center of population has 
heen made by Alvin W. McKaig in the “Aeroplot.” This 
landing area is merely a widening of the highway right- 
of-way requiring a minimum width of 200 feet -and a 
length of 1,400 feet. Airplanes would be permitted to 
land or take-off during the day or night on this area 
within two lanes of highway or parkway without inter- 
ference from that traffic. This would be accomplished 
hy means of semi-automatic highway trafic stop signals 
located beside the highway at a suitable distance from 
hoth ends of the landing area so that at the time of a 
landing or a take-off the field attendant, by means of a 
push-button, could halt all highway traffic. The signals 
could also be operated by the pilot of a plane through a 
tuned buzzer or siren signal from the plane which would 
actuate a tuned and timed receiving switch located on the 
*. premises and connected with the highway traffic stop 

signals. Full automatic actuation of the highway signals 
is believed possible by using plane detectors adjusted for 


direction and distance. 
Location of Highway Landing Areas 


The landing areas could best be located in either an 
; existing or a planned future highway or parkway at a 
point where the right-of-way parallels the local prevailing 
wind or. as needed for safety when the wind has shifted 
90 degrees from the prevailing wind direction, at a point 
in a highway where the right-of-way is at right angles to 
the local prevailing wind direction and the proper gliding 
distance from any other landing area, according to the 
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sor of this project. The most economic number 
e landing areas for any given community, county 
ate may be obtained by plotting adjacent circles, the 
di er of which is determined by using the minimum 
1 altitude required by the Department of Air Com- 
for the particular location under consideration and 


he safe gliding ratio of a plane, namely 7 to 1. 


Value of Highway Landing Areas 

to the Community 
is claimed that such landing areas will create greater 
st in aviation on the part of the suburban or urban 
resident by virtue of having such a convenient air service 
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facility near his home providing a great saving of time 
whenever a trip is necessary. The distance to the nearest 
airport would become unimportant, for these Aeroplots 
would give easy and quick access to a commercial airport 


community air- 


where air lines operate on schedule. 
plane taxi service « ould be developed neat one s hom« ° 
The concessionaire area at one end of the landing strip 
provides gas, oil and mechanical service, not only to 
automobiles going in either direction but to all airplane 
owners living within the community, also to a transient 
or any one landing in an emergency. Even suitable under 
ground storage facilities may be provided for a resident 


ownel of a plane. 


How Public Works Cured a Chinese 


Depression, 2.600 Years Ago 


CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Century, Lewis 
F. Havermale, of Anacostia Station, Washington, D. C.. 
has reminded the modern worid of this significant and 
successful application of a “new deal” in China some 2.600 


years ago: 


In the period between 684 B. C. and 644 B. C. the Chinese 
statesman, Kwantze, who had been called to the premiership 
of the state of Chi to deliver the government and people from 
a depression caused by chaotic government, internecine war- 
fare, and barbarian invasions, devised the following principles 
for recovery: 

“First of all, facilities for the advancement of productive 
activities should be considered; land should be opened up and 
claimed for cultivation; shops and business firms should be 
established in the market; afforestation should be carried on 
in the country; moral encouragement and stimulus should 
be given to the people by the state in order to improve produc- 
tive undertakings; agriculture should be advanced by the 
constructive cooperation of the state with the people; and the 
residences of the people should be well ~onstructed and fin- 
ished so that they can enjoy a high standard of comfort. 

“Second, the conditions for the flow of goods should be 
facilitated. If there are unexploited natural resources they 
should be opened up for use. Accumulations of commodities 
in the market which are not easily disposed of shall not be 
tolerated, and steps should be taken to assist their distribution. 
Roads should be improved. Frontier passes should be made 
convenient for communication and for transportation of goods. 
Hotels and lodgings for the traveling merchants should be 
rendered adequate, and the security of their personal property 
should be guaranteed. 


Public Housing—Lip 


)0 long have we delayed in this country our attack 
oT on the greatest shame of our present civilization—the 

slums,” said Langdon W. Post, Chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority, at the recent National Public 
Housing Conference, in Washington. “We now accept as 
legitimate and proper functions of government those which 
pertain to the health and morale of its people. We build 
hospitals, parks, playgrounds, health centers, parkways and 
national preserves with funds obtained through taxation. 
Slum clearance and low-rental decent housing for those who 
cannot at the present moment afford such housing is merely 
an extension of this social consciousness. Nothing is more 


important; nothing has been longer delayed; nothing has been 
more bitterly opposed by the ruling class in this country, al- 
though that class is definitely responsible for the creation of 
slums. 


the 


“Third. every assistance should be rendered to endeavors in 
afforestation and agricultural improvement, so that the people 
will revive immediate benefit it. Therefore, marshes 
should be reclaimed and swamps should be drained. Dams 
should be built and waters which damage certain areas should 
be conducted away by dykes and canals. Bridges and ford 
passings should be constructed at the proper points. 
“Fourth, there should be a generous paternalism on the part 
of the state toward the people. Taxes and miscellaneous as- 
sessments should be as equitable and unburdensome as possi- 
ble. In the courts, the severe criminal cases may be treated 
somewhat more leniently and the sentences in civil cases may 


from 


be made less severe, when it seems fit. 

“Fifth, immediate assistance and sympathy may be extended 
to people when they are in a of extreme 
Thus, the orphans, the widows and the aged may be well taken 


state emergency. 


care of; the sick will be eased, and the bereavement in the 
family of the deceased will be mitigated. 
“Last, financial aid may be accorded those who are in need 


of it. Those who lack the basic necessities such as food and 
clothing will be helped: and those who are 


to carry on business will have the privilege of borrowing from 


without capital 


the government.” 


These principles, translated from the Works of Kwantze, 
Vol. I. Bk. 3. Ch. 10, p. 16, would seem to include most of 
the experiments of the present administration. It is worthy 
of additional comment, writes Mr. Havermale. that Kwantze’s 


policies were productive of astounding economic recovery. A 
modern student of remarks follows: 
“Commerce and trade developed to phenomenal proportion- 


Chinese economics 


as 


during this period, surpassing that of any time in remot 
ancient histery.” 

. 

Service or Action? 

“| am afraid that most city governments are <till in the lip 


service stage of housing, and unless they speedily step out of 


this stage into one of activity they will lose the greatest op 
portunity they have ever had to make a real beginning 
eradicating the evils of their slums. I cannot stress this too 


rhe approach to the problem demands immediate 
The President has stated that he expects and hope 
that a large sum of money will be spent in slum clearance: 
and low-rental housing. If the cities of this country are not 
organized so that this program can be put into immediat 
action, they have nobody but themselves to blame and it 
be necessary to spend this large sum of money in other ways. 
The tragedy of indifference to the possibilities of this program 
will be deep. and the responsibility placed upon the shoulders 
of the city officials is so great that the people of the cities will 
not easily forgive if this responsibility is ignored.” 


strongly. 
action. 


will 
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How Taxes in Two Canadian Cities 


Help the Small Home Owner 


\X policies for lightening the levies on small home 

owners, which have been operative long enough to 

have demonstrated their value, are in force in at 
least two Canadian cities. The following statements re- 
carding these methods of real estate taxation have come to 
Tue American Crry recently from the Mayor of New 
Westminster, B. C.. and from the Treasury Department of 
Poronto, Ont. 


Single Tax for City Revenues 
Writes Mavor F. J. Hume. of New Westminster: 


“Twenty-three years ago the city of New Westminster aban- 
dened the then existing form of taxation and adopted the 
single-tax system, eliminating all taxes other than upon land 
values. It was felt that imposing taxes on improvements dis- 
couraged ratepayers from carrying out desirable additions 
and changes which under the single tax they might do. 

“Since this system has been in vogue, the city of New West- 
minster has reaped considerable benefit by way of increased 
population and additional number of property owners resid- 
ing in the municipality. Gradually more persons were en- 
couraged to purchase property and become home-owners. The 
ingle tax discouraged vacant land speculation and assisted 
manufacturers. This city is believed to have the largest per- 
centage of individually owned, unmortgaged homes of any 
city on the continent. It now has the largest invested capital 
per person of any city in the Dominion of Canada, and this 
capital investment is not in inflated speculative land value 
but rather in factories, machinery, stores and goods. 

Population and industry have boomed, but land specula 
tion has been buried. It is now unprofitable for real estate 
dealers to withhold sites from prospective buyers. The aver- 
age citizen is now loud in his praise of the existing single tax 
system, which reduces the cost of land and does not penalize 
improvements. Land can be purchased from the municipality 
at reasonable rates. There is therefore but a small percentage 
of non-productive property in the city and a small proportion 
of property reverting to the city for non-payment of taxes. 
The protection of the interests of the ratepayers has meant 
more business for the lumbermen, paint dealers, furniture fac- 
tories and all building trades. 

lhe single tax has made it easy for the business man and 
preducer to establish themselves. IL feel the single tax has 
also had a tendency to reduce unemployment crises and the 
seasonal slump in this city, as the manufacturer and mer- 
chant do not have to carry in their overhead expense the dead 
weight of a large investment on high-priced land, nor do they 
have to maintain taxes on their buildings, machinery and 
equipment. Henee the factories and mercantile houses of 
New Westminster have been able to keep operating, when in 
other cities a number have had to partially or completely close 


down Every encouragement is given to every bona fide 
prospective industry. The Council is authorized to submit 


a by-law to the ratepayers and upon obtaining a three-fifths 
atirmative majority to grant the affected industry a fixed as- 
sessment on land for a period of years, in addition to the reg- 
ular exemption of improvements. 

“The existing industries over the said period of 23 years 
have been able to provide their employees with comparatively 
steady work. The financial condition of New Westminster 
also bears inspection and will be found to compare favorably 


with other cities in Canada and the United States for Joy 
per capita tax figures, and has one of the highest percentages 
of tax collections. 

“The real estate dealers in New Westminster have played 
the roll of home builders rather than land gamblers. A }yo| 
tion of taxes on labor products has assisted in inducing a por. 
mal community development and a thoroughly diffused pros 
perity as well as a widely felt sense of economic security and 
freedom.” 


A Graded Tax System 


Under authority of the Ontario Assessment Act (( hap- 
ter 238, Section 41) the city of Toronto adopted By-lay 
S611, effective January 1, 1922, and still operative. This 
provides that taxes and rates (except for school purposes) 
on dwelling houses assessed for not more than $4.000 
shall be levied and imposed as follows: 


Percentage of Valu 


On dwellings assessed for: to Be Taxed: 
70 
90 


Explaining the operation of this method of taxation, G. 
A. Lascelles, Executive Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the city of Toronto, writes to THe AMERICAN 
City: 

“Section 40, Clause 2, of the Assessment Act for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario provides as follows with respect to assessing 
real estate: 

**(2) In assessing land having any buildings thereon, the 
value of the land and buildings shall be ascertained sepa- 
rately, and shall be set down separately in columns 14 and 15 
of the assessment roll and the assessment shall be the sum 
of such values. The value of the buildings shall be the 
amount by which the value of the land is thereby increased.’ 

“In the following Section (41) provision is made for the 
graded dwelling exemption, and specifies that the exemption 
shall apply on dwelling houses assessed for not more than 
$4,000, ete.” 

“This legislation was designed to assist the smalj home 
owner by giving him a certain amount of relief from taxation 
and placing it upon others more able to pay. The total taxable 
assessment for the City of Toronto this year (1934) amounts to 
$1,026,062.674, and it is against this assessment that the schoo! 
rates are levied. By reason of the operation of the Graded 
Dwelling Exemption By-law the general rates are levied 
against an assessment of $955,137,735. The difference be- 
tween the two assessments, amounting to $70,924,939, repre- 
sents the exemption on dwellings assessed up to $4,000. It 
might be or interest to note that approximately 60 per cent of 
houses in the city of Toronto are occupied by their owners.” 


Quote freely from 
THE AMERICAN CITY. 


But please give credit. 
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‘ape 


HE consideration given to cemetery design and de- 
velopment during the last fifty years has been large- 
ly responsible for the great advance noticeable to- 

in the sense of fitness and appreciation of what a 
ietery should mean in a community. as shown in the 
te naive development of the cemetery of park-like char- 
er throughout the country in this period. 

[he inadequately planned graveyard or cemetery with 
‘s usual lack of adaptability to the site, its crowded head- 
jones. granite curbings, lot fencing, and poor planting 

rangement, has given way to the modern cemetery where 
the natural beauty of the landscape is maintained and 
enhanced by skilled planning. 
tion of the old types of cemeteries were uninteresting and 


\ hereas a large propor- 


repelling because of the hodgepodge of objects, and the 
»nonotonous view of tombstones, the new cemetery should 


{ SECTION OF MT. AUBURN CEMETERY. 
BEFORE IMPROVEMENT 


become a park-like area with inspiring 
natural scenery carefully preserved and 
developed to attain a high degree of 
quiet dignity and peace. 

The model cemetery should first of 
all be located as closely as possible to 
the center of the area to be served but 
removed enough to make sure of the 
permanent security necessary for peace- 
fulness, and free from encroachment by 
undesirable 


elements. It is essential 


that the site should have attractive nat- 


ural features such as a varied land- 
scape, a chance for water development 
and, if possible, native woodland 


growths that could be used to gain im- 
mediate landscape effects. The 
should be mostly of porous gravelly 
formation to the depth of at least six 
feet, with a reasonably fertile topsoil 


land 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Modern Cemetery Design 


45 
and Development 
By LAURENCE s. CALDWELL 
Landscape Architect, Boston, Mass. 
and good natural drainage. Existing streams and lakes 
should be utilized to create interesting water views and 


contrasts. The roadways and paths should be so designed 


as to fit the existing topography as closely as possible 
and to he largely concealed from one another by winding 
through sections of lawn and plantings. so as to cause a 
desire to explore beyond, revealing new charm of land 
scape. 

The necessary buildings such as office, chapel, crema 
tory. and service buildings should be so designed and lo 
cated as to harmonize with the park-like surroundings. 
The plan for lots and planting should be carefully worked 


out so that the lots are individually at 


tractive. having a maximum of seclu- 
sion, and still are in accordance with 
the specific ideal of a worthy land- 
scape as a whole. 

The monuments should be under 
strict control by the cemetery authori- 
ties as to design and location. which 


would result in individually better mon- 
uments, and in many cases less conspir 
The 


cemetery 


uous ones, attractive sec 
the 
that all 
at certain designated locations are level 


with the surface of the ground. thereby 


most 
tions of should re 


stricted so memorials except 


maintaining the natural beauty of the 
area. 
The the 


growth and the arrangement of planting 


preservation of existing 


materials such as deciduous and ever- 


green trees. shrubs. and flowers should 


THE SITE SHOWN ABOVE, A YEAR LATER 


Laurence 5 


architect 


Caldwell, landscape 


? 
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be carefully designed to secure pleasing effects in mass, 
foliage, fruit and flower at all seasons of the year. Good 
planting composition should make for an attractive and 
cheery landscape throughout the year and one that is 
‘partic ularly desirable during the winter months. 

The design and completion of the modern cemetery re- 
quire the skilled services of a landscape architect who is a 
thoroughly trained and specialized person, He should be 
able, if provided with a suitable area and the cooperation 
of the cemetery authorities, to develop ultimately a ceme- 
tery that one would wish to visit as a beautiful park. It 
should become a location ol vene rable trees and excellent 
landscapes. It should be a place for all hardy plants, a 
safe haven for birds, and a spot where visitors would have 
seclusion and quiet for a full appreciation of the beauty 
of nature. 

The accompany ing plan shows the general design for 
an addition of approximately 60 acres to Mount Hope 
Cemetery at Bangor, Maine. This has been planned to 
meet the requirements of modern cemetery practice, first, 
in being adapted to the site. The location is a rolling 
landscape, allowing opportunity for an interesting road 
and pathway development. An existing stream is to be 


BANGO® MAINE 


utilized to create a series of natural lakes which will be 


the chief feature of a central park area, shown diagonally : 
across the plan. The lot plan and the restriction of monu- 


GRACEFUL SETTING OF THE MARY BAKER EDDY MEMORIAL IN 
MT. AUBURN CEMETERY 


ments will be so arranged that the natural beauty of the looks like a cemetery,” but rather an area of cheerful 


site will be maintained. All planting will be confined landscapes. a place that will not be forbidding but will 
to materials that are indigenous to the locality. It is ex- attract those who wish an opportunity to appreciate nature 


pected that the final result will be not “a cemetery that — in its beauty and tranquillity. 


To Give Architecture a Broader Significance . 


The Columbia School of Architecture has established a town planning studio in which a class, limited to ten 
advanced students, will receive practical instruction in the organization. expansion and rebuilding of American 
cities, including considerations of the social and economic problems which underlie architecture. The studio 
will be under the direction of Henry Wright, designer of Radburn, N. J.. and Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1 he group will immediately undertake a study of an area of New York City north of Columbia University extend- 
ing from 125th to 155th Streets between St. Nicholas Avenue and Riverside Drive. Recreational areas, traffic 
conditions, industria! and commercial facilities. character of population and problems of health and education will 
be analyzed under Mr. Wright’s guidance, following which definite recommendations for the protection and im- 
provement of the area will be brought to the attention of local authorities. 
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Five Hundred Serve a Million and a Quarter 


The Work of the Refuse Collection Division of Los Angeles 


r HE Refuse Collection Division of Los Angeles. Calif., 
has charge of the collection and disposal, both by 
city forces and by contract, of garbage, non-com- 

hustible rubbish, and dead animals. Combustible rubbish 

is collected by private licensed collectors. 

The Division employs a total of 4605, except in the 
vacation period at the time of the summer garbage peak, 
when about 40 additional persons are employed. The 
pe rsonnel, except for the vacation relief, at the end of the 
last fiscal year consisted of the superintendent, & foremen, 
6 clerks. 1 automobile machinist, 2 blacksmiths, 2 black- 
smith helpers, 124 truck drivers, and 321 laborers. The 
employees work 40 hours per week. 

During the last year a collection unit of six trucks 
under a foreman was set up for the West Los Angele- 
area with delivery to the Stoner Avenue yard, and an 
additional foreman was employed to supervise contract 
collection, which was formerly handled by the Street 
Maintenance Division. 


Frequency of Collection 


The population of the entire city receives refuse col- 
lection service, with the exception of about 1 per cent 
living in sparsely settled outlying areas. The city forces 
collect about 90 per cent of the total, and the remaining 
10 per cent is collected by contract, largely in the Harbor, 
Venice, Eagle Rock, and San Fernando Valley areas. 
Garbage collection is semi-weekly throughout the year for 
the majority of the city, three times a week for the close-in 
apartment house area, and nightly for the business district 
with its cafés and hotels. 

Non-combustible rubbish is collected twice a week in 
most of the city, with monthly collections in a few outlying 
areas, and weekly collection is the rule in the central busi- 
ness district. Dead animals are collected daily on call. 
Full collection service is given on all legal holidays. All| 
refuse is presumed to be the property of the city, and its 
disposal is controlled through ordinances which make it 
unlawful to transport it over the city’s streets without a 
permit. 


Disposal of Garbage 


Disposal of garbage is entirely by feeding to hogs on 
well-kept sanitary ranches situated outside the city. Con- 
tract collections go to various ranches, and garbage from 
the major portion of the city is sold to the Fontana Farms 
Co. on a ten-year contract expiring in 1941, at a price of 
90 cents per ton f.o.b. cars at a loading station at 25th 
and Harriett Streets. By a supplemental contract of 
December 5, 1932, payments are deferred until the sale 
price of hogs advances to 64 cents per pound, and there- 


after on a sliding price scale for hogs the city will receive 
both direct and deferred payments with interest at 7 
per cent. 

Starting January 3, 1934, the garbage from West Los 
Angeles, amounting to about 1,000 tons per month, which 
was being hauled to the central receiving station at 26th 
and Harriett Streets, was delivered to a yard at 2027 


MUNICIPAL INCINERATOR OPERATION FOR FISCA 


EAR 1933.34 
Per Tonof Per Ch 
Item Total Total Tor Tor 
Salarie $32,670.72 $1.156 $1.345 
Expen 
Mater Py V7 2 0.042 0.048 
Water 167.52 0.006 0.007 
Cas 6 0,002 0.00 
Powe gl 1.317.10 0.046 0.054 
Use of equiy 3,417.40 0.121 0.141 
Sub-tot $ 6,141.69 $0.217 $0.253 
Repairs | $ 1,925.7 $0.06! $0.079 
Total operating expense ‘ 40,738.14 1.442 1.677 
Receipts . 24,317.10 0.861 1.001 
Operating loss $16,421.04 $0.581 $0.676 
( if ital charges 
Bond redempt €15.000.00 $0.531 $0.617 
Bond interest . 20,925.00 0.741 0.861 
Taxes . 1,651.33 0.058 0.068 
Sub-tot $37 .576.33 $1.330 $1.547 
Fotal loss $53,997.37 $1.91] $2.223 
Item Total 
Tons burned 
(Charge 24,283.24 
No charge 971.60 
Tons burned per employee per month 
(employees on 40-hour week basis) . 98.15 average 
Nott The above statement is on a different basis than in former years 
The arbitrary depreciation charge has been replaced by the actual expense 
for capital charges 
Stoner Avenue and dumped by crane into contractor's 


trucks under a three-year contract ending January 2, 1937, 
which calls for payments to the city of $25 per month for 
[8 months and $100 per month thereafter. The rate for 
the latter period amounts to approximately 10 cents pet 
ton. 


Disposal of Non-Combustible Rubbish 


Non-combustible rubbish is disposed of on local dumps 
for the 9 per cent collected by contract, but the 91 per 
cent which is collected by city forces is disposed of by the 
Los Angeles By-Products Co. at its plant at 25th and 
Alameda 


1940, which provides, in effect, for no payments either by 


Streets under a ten-year contract expiring in 


or to the city. This was modified, however, by a supple 


970 


mental contract on July 28, 1933, which provides that the 
city shall pay 60 cents per load of 124% cubie yards for 
dumping at the contractor's plant until the price of baled 
cans rises to 3. 


90 per ton, after which the city shall pay 


at lower rates. and finally be reimbursed as the price 


rises above $10.50 per ton, Baled cans are sold to foun 
dries and to copper concentrating plants for use in the 
leaching process of extracting copper. Bottles. broken 
elass and non-lerrous metals are also salvaged fron this 


rubbish 
Disposal of Dead Animals 


The disposal of dead animals is by a three-year contract 
with the California Rendering Co.. 
them to fertilizer by 


Ltd.. whic h converts 


reduction. The city receives a flat 


> 
| | 
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sum of $25 per month for all dead animals it collects, on 


a basis of delivery at the fertilizer plant. 
Transportation 


During the year, studies and experiments were made 
which demonstrated that about 30 per cent of the cost of 
collecting garbage in the close-in areas by teams with a 
crew of one man could be saved by using 1'-ton trucks 
with a 2.8-cubic-vard body and a crew of only two men. 
Chis light truck with its smaller crew also saved about 13 
per cent over the cost of collection with heavy trucks with 
5-cubic-vard bodies and a three-man crew. Further ex- 
periments will be made with the nine light trucks pur- 
chased at the close of the year. Fifteen large four-wheel 
trucks were purchased during the year for replacement 
purposes. Present policies indicate the entire elimination 
of the slow-moving mule teams in the near future. 

In January. 1934, work was started as a Civil Works 
Administration project, on constructing a modern trans- 
portation yard for housing and servicing 110 refuse trucks 
on city-owned land which previously had been entirely 
Many of these trucks have been parked for years 
out in the open or rented land, which until recently cost 


unused 


the city $300 per month. Thus this change will save the 
city considerable rental as well as a much larger amount 
in depreciation on the trucks, because of their being under 
cover. The sheds are of steel and corrugated iron with 
pavement, shops, etc. The work ceased on March 29, 
1934. and was resumed on June 29, 1934, as an SERA 
project. The city provided $37,076 for materials, and the 
balance of about $100,000 has come, or is to come, from 
the Federal Government. 

During the vear, the following policies were put into 
effect: On March 29, 1934, crews were required to take 
a 30-minute lunch period during the day between loads, 
having previously eaten lunch on city time; tires are now 
branded with a city serial number, and a careful record 
is being kept of their service and mileage; tires are now 
being retreaded or recapped to extend their life and reduce 
tire mileage costs. On February 7, 1934, the Board of 
Public Works ordered that collection routes be laid out so 
that employees would not be required to work more than 
eight hours on any day except in an emergency. 


The Municipal Incinerator 


Ihe municipal incinerator, located at Twenty-sixth 
Street and the Los (Angeles River, in the city of Vernon, 
was built for the purpose of burning refuse, at a fee of 
$1.00 per ton. In general, no garbage is consumed, 
although about 10 per cent of the tonnage is market 
refuse. Most of the latter, however, is hauled under 
private permit from markets direct to hog ranches. The 
incinerator operates 24 hours a day, 6 days a week, but 
is closed on © important legal holidays. 

The personnel of 25 employees consists of a superin- 
tendent, 3 clerks, who weigh in the material and collect 
the fees, 1 repairman, | truck driver, 2 acting foremen, and 
17 laborers. Employees work 40 hours per week, except 
the clerks. who work 35 hours. 

The incinerator was built under a special bond issue in 
1927 to do away with the practice of burning refuse on 
open private dumps, and in addition was designed for the 
incineration of garbage in an emergency. 

The 10-acre site, consisting of an old sand and gravel 
pit, cost $180,000, and the incinerator cost $420,000. It 


comprises eight circular Nye furnaces, four combus 
chambers, and four stacks. The maximum use was « 4 
rate of about 200 tons per day in 1930, and is now al 
100 tons per day. There is no attempt to salvage eit\je; 
heat or ashes. The refuse is received in privately ow) ed 
collection trucks operating under permit, weighed on 
platform scale, dumped on a large receiving floor, and 
pushed by a small bulldozer and by hand into the chav. 
ing holes of the furnaces. 

On November 11, 1933, the custom of using fifteen to 
twenty men from the chain gang as free laborers to clean 
up and load ashes was discontinued, as the large numbe: 
of men required greater expense for their guards and dail, 
transportation than the cost of the two laborers needed 
to replace the gang. There has been an improvement in 
morale due to this change, as well as a reduction in cost. 

On March 23, 1934, the old custom of allowing about 
fifteen junk salvagers, non-employees, to operate on the 
charging floor in picking paper, rags, cans, etc., from the 
rubbish in return for some assistance in charging furnaces 
at rush periods, was stopped. No additional help was 
needed to replace them, and the hazard and the unsightl) 
piles of junk were eliminated. 


Special Investigation 


During the past year a determination was made of the 
thickness of the fire brick in the domes of the furnaces, 
and it was found to average 414 inches, having been 
reduced from 9 inches by slagging and spalling in the 
614 years of service, during which 35,000 tons of rubbish 
have been consumed per furnace. A request was mad 
in the next budget for $22,000 to reline the furnaces, com- 
bustion chambers, and lower portion of the chimney stack 
lining, but this was not allowed, owing to shortage of 
funds. 

\ careful survey was made by the Bureau of Standards 
in February, 1934, of the temperatures in the furnaces 
and their distribution. It was found that the daily range 
was from 100 degrees to 1790 degrees F., and the variation 
within a period of one hour was from 1060 degrees to 
1790 degrees F., with a difference in temperature within 
two-minute periods of as much as 400 degrees F. Also, 
the movement of a furnace dome was measured by means 
of an Ames dial and it was found that the daily rise and 
fall of the dome at that point amounted to 0.735 inches. 

The Refuse Collection Division operates as a part of 
the Bureau of Engineering under the direction of Lloyd 
Aldrich, City Engineer. 


Sales Taxes—State vs. Federal 


Results of a Federal manufacturers’ sales tax, along the lines 
of the Treadway Bill recently introduced into Congress, are analyzed 
for advantages and disadvantages in a report of the research staff 
to the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation made public 
January 31 by its Secretary, Henry W. Toll, who is also Executive 
Director of the American Legislators’ Association. 

A Federal sales tax to take the place of the existing and pros- 
pective state sales taxes would undoubtedly have administrative 
advantages, says the report, which was prepared under the direction 
of James W. Martin, Research Director for this Commission. On 
the other hand, the report shows, it would tend to upset state 
tax systems by reducing revenues in some states and providing 
more income than is necessary in others. 

The staff of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
also points out that adoption of a Federal sales tax would extend 
to all the country a tax which bears heavily on people with low in- 
come as compared with its effect on the incomes of the well-to-do. 
It is suggested, too, that the tax would doubtless interfere mate- 
rially with increase in business activity. 

For copies of the report, application should be made to the 
Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Post Offices and Civie Centers 


By GEORGE HAMILTON MILLER 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 


HAT a glorious opportunity to create civic center 
groups of public buildings in our cities, towns 
and villages throughout the country has been pre- 

-ented to the Public Works Administration in the expendi- 
ture of its vast sums of money on new post offices! 

How is it working out? As a typical example consider 
the case of a town in Westchester County, New York—not 
Scarsdale (see next page.) The area near the railroad sta- 
tion is erying for rehabilitation, and in this a proposed new 
post office might be a great help. Dilapidated streamsides 
parallel the main street a block depth behind the stores, 
and an excellent opportunity is offered to transform these 
streamsides into a beautiful wide greenway leading to the 
seaside park and create new values through the heart of 
the town. On one corner of a short street leading to this 
area and directly opposite the railroad station, the town 
The other corner of- 
Obviously, here 


owns the site for a new city hall. 
fers a perfect site for a new post office. 
is an opportunity to cut the corners of the two siles, create 
a station plaza at the beginning of a new boulevard, de- 
sign the two buildings to balance on the axis of the rail- 
road station, and establish an imposing new architectural 
gateway to the community that would be a source of pride 
to any commuter alighting from the trains. 

Did the idea occur to the silent, semi-secret, civil-service 
sites agents of the Post Office Department? 
of their business, because the particular site had not been 


It was none 


voluntarily offered for sale in response to advertisements 
These sites agents are not exactly in the 
but, 


or otherwise. 


category of  letter-carriers far from having the 
imaginative sensibilities of a town plan artist, they lo- 
cated the new post office in distant no-man’s land—and 
the community is penalized accordingly for all time. Nor 
is this a case of economy in buying a cheap site and fore- 
ing business to go to it, thereby creating unearned incre- 


ment to the value of intervening property. 
The Civie Center the Heart of the Plan 


The real art of town planning is in coordinating all 
features of a town plan in one comprehensive, correlated 
and orderly working composition, with the civic center at 
the heart of the scheme. Around it, with faith in God, in 
ourselves and in our country, it would be fortunate if all 
the rest of the features could evolve in a far-seeing fashion 
from the beginning. But it happens that only when we find 
our individual needs to be affected do we seem to tackle 
our collective problems. Could complete grasp of these 
be exemplified more graphically than by an orderly, ef- 
ficient and beautiful group of public buildings in the heart 
of a community? Not distorted by pull in one favored 
direction or another, but rather a strong central group 
with balanced relation to all parts of the community, a 
symbol of straightforward and equal service to all, in- 
spiring respect and pride in the community. Architecture 
is a record of the ways of people: even the element of 
beauty has high commercial value to a community, as well 
as cultural influence. 


(Almost every community requires at least a railroad 
station, a post ofhice and a town hall, and usually also a 
library, a school and a church or two, if not a court-house. 
This is some of the stuff of 
But of all these build- 
ings perhaps only two are ordinarily under the same con- 
trol. 


buildings seldom is 


a club-house and a hotel. 
which a civic center is composed. 


Moreover, the construction of several new public 
afforded by 
are to be 


needed or can hie one 


community at one time. So, if three or more 
grouped, the sites must be planned and acquired in ad- 
vance and held until needed, because it is not practical 
to tear down expensive modern buildings. 

The problem of creating a civic center is primarily the 
fact, 


the creation of local planning boards with adequate au- 


business of the local community and. as a matter of 
thority has overcome the politico-legal difficulties. Un 
fortunately, however, too often in the past the attempts 
local their 
physical problems involved by drawing up schemes as 


of these boards and advisors to solve the 


elaborate and costly 
ticable and unsound, have had the effect of 


as they have proved to be imprac 
generally dis 
crediting the whole civic center idea. The most common 
mistake has been in proposing buildings which would be 
complete in the beginning, hemmed-in by streets on all 
sides. with no provision for expansion: but practically 


none of these schemes have ever been carried out 
Present Needs and Future Requirements 


Since space requirements of the future cannot be esti- 
mated accurately in advance, the scheme of buildings of 
a civic center must be elastic. This logically suggests that 
only one or two finished fronts of each building should 
face a street, leaving land for horizontal expansion to the 
rear. Enough land should be acquired in the beginning. 
but, if need be, still greater expansion can take place 
vertically, in the rear. This should be 
vance, however, to be a background enhancing the frontal 
effect. 
position of masses in a manner suitably expressive of the 
dignity of public buildings may be fully effective. they 


planned in ad 


That the arrangement of locations and the com 


should be visible from a distance and at a wide angele. 
Therefore, it is highly desirable that they face a liberal 
central open space, a public square, a plaza or green, 
containing foreground frames in the way of foliage or 
architectural ornaments, the simpler and more useful the 
better. 
finished facades and assures a maximum of permanency 


All the build- 


ings can be designed in a correlated architectural stvle and 


Such a conception saves the cost of expensively 


with decided economies in the lone run. 
remain a permanent civic monument mellowing with age 
Is this a job for a Post Office Department sites agent 7 
In actual practice it is inconceivable that proper results 
can be attained when post office locations are determined 
from lowest land-cost bids received from advertisements. 
or the opinions of local politicians and others having a 


direct selfish interest, without regard for known princi- 


ples, experience and best practices in town planning. 
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When the problem Is approa hed with a RBXkY/KGG 


spirit of civic idealism and more ftar- 


seeing and constructive incentive, it is Lo<s¢noot 
likely that a proper conception of a post } 


office site and design will be evolved JR 

from study of some local physical re- | 

habilitation which at first may seem G 


quite remote to the post office prob- 
lem. suit h as sw amp reclamation, slum 
clearance. a bridge or a wide plaza 


acrooss a railroad or a stream, a new 


alignment ol a thoroughfare, creation 
of a park, a parkway, or a public ST-|/ | 
square, all problems in town planning. s TER %, 


; But ever in the mind of the competent 


town planner, while studying these 
— 


Pal Ws YORK 
problems, would be a vision of an ideal a ae, 


RAILROAD 
STATION 


group of buildings, with necessary land 


features, some of which might already 
exist: three. five or more buildings. 
usually an uneven number, to permit a 
central head of the scheme. framed on 
axis with balance. even though that 
head may be at a distance: because, as 


has been well stated. we in this country = J rat 


never come to an important public £7 YIONKERS 
building: we are always passing them. { ° 
The deplorable fact is that the pub- 


lic buildings in most of our American 


in different parts of each community J IS f LJ \ 
with little or no relation between the 

site and design of one building and SCARSDALE, N. Y., AS IT IS 


Showing scattered locations of public buildings, although the settlement 
& 
grew around a railroad station 


another This undemocratic isolation 


penalizes business between the different public buildings, 


@ a \ business of the community with each, and consequently 


: a, penalizes the conduct of all business in the community. 

é a When sites agents, with the prestige of the United States 

‘ |t Government behind them, are sent to select and acquire 


a site for a new post office, the Federal Government as- 
sumes a responsibility whereby it can make or break the 
possibility of a satisfactory civic center in a community 
for all time. How such a civic center might still be de- 
veloped in another Westchester County community— 
Scarsdale—is shown in the accompanying map and plan. 


CHVRCA) 
BRARY . 


“What Is the Future of American Cities?” 


The recently organized American Society of Planning Officials will 


join with the National Conference on City Planning. the American 
City Planning Institute, and the American Civie Association. in a 
joint annual conference. to be held in Cincinnati, May 20-22. 1935 
The conference theme, “What Is the Future of American Cities.” 
will be interpreted in terms of possible city, regional, state, and 
national planning measures. 

Headquarters for the American City Planning Institute have been 
established at the Harvard University School of City Planning with 
Howard K. Menhinick as Secretary. 

A new publication entitled The Planners Journal, edited by the 


¢ 
BRONX RIVER) 
FA RKWAY 


RAILROAD \ 
| 
ver ad 
THE SCARSDALE CIVIC CENTER AS II 


Institute Secretary, with Prof. Henry V. Hubbard as consultine 


editor. will make its appearance in early April. There will be six 

VIAD issues during the year. The Planners’ Journal contents wil! include 
} 

, preprints of Institute papers, followed in succeeding issues by dis- 


cussions of the papers, special technical articles, announcements 


MIGHT BE of publications of particular value to professional p'anners, and 
Showing how public buildings might be grouped news of Institute members and affairs. 
in an orderly civic center as a buffer between 


the business and residential districts 
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City Water Supply 
from Bottom of 100-Foot Shaft 


Novel Source in Tallahassee, Fla., Cuts Operating Expense 


Y shifting from four smaller and older driven wells 
B to a single large well driven from the bottom of a 

100-foot shaft, with the pump motor and suction as 
well as the drainage pump and ventilation fan all located 
snugly around the elevator well, the city of Tallahassee 
has greatly increased its water supply, reduced operating 
expenses and still has the entire old equipment, pumps, 
motors and well to fall back on if an earthquake or other 
great subterranean disturbance should put the 22-inch 
well out of commission. 


The Pump House 


Viewed trom the street, the new pump house is an at- 
tractive brick structure set back some 100 feet from the 
street with a terraced grass lawn and a background of 
trees. In order to make this new source available and 
sightly, the city purchased a plot of land fronting on the 
street, paying $1,000 for the 70 x 77.5-foot plot adjoining 
the old water works. An additional $15,986.46 spent for 
the building. shaft, well and all equipment gave the city 
an adequate supply of excellent water from a deep well. 


The Shaft and Construction 


A temporary heading was built when the construction 
of the shaft was undertaken, and in it was housed the same 
elevator and hoist that now operates the elevator carrying 
the Water Department employees who handle the plant. 
This is a J. A. Curran hoist with a 15-hp electric motor. 
The shaft was excavated slightly less than 100 feet, but 
the added elevation of the pump-house foundation makes 
the shaft just 100 feet deep from the floor of the house to 
the floor at the bottom of the shaft. The top 55 feet of 


the shaft is 4 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 10 inches, and the 
The wall sections 


floor at the bottom is 11 by 13 feet. 


THE PUMP HOUSE 
OVER THE DEEP- 
WELL SHAFT 


from the top down are successively 8, 10, 12, and 15 
inches thick, increasing to 48 inches thick at the founda- 
tion line on rock 18 feet 915 inches above the bottom of 
the shaft. At the bottom of the shaft the walls are 17 
inches thick. 
tion, 210 cubic yards: rock excavation, 325 cubie yards; 
223 steel, 22,000 


The quantities involved were: earth excava- 


concrete, cubie yards: reinforcing 
pounds. 

The elevator cage is just large enough to run in the shaft 
and leave room for the 12-inch riser pipe and for use of 
the safety ladder set in the wall for the entire distance 


from top to bottom of the shaft. 
The Pump Room at Base of Shaft 


In the 11 x 13-foot room at the bottom of the shaft is 
located at one side the top of the 22-inch well bored in 
rock and holding 140 feet of water. From the center line 
of the pump casing to the top of the water in the well is 
just 7 feet, but there is a draw-down of 6 feet when the 
pump is running at full capacity of 1,500 gpm. The pump 
operates at 1,700 rpm and delivers the water to the ele- 
vated steel tank at an elevation of 200 feet static head 
above the surface of the ground at the pump house, or a 
total of 300 feet. The pump is driven by a direct-con- 
nected 150-hp Westinghouse motor, and the pump is a 2- 
stage, 6-inch Worthington volute unit with an 8-inch valve, 
suction pipe and gate and a 6-inch discharge pipe, gate 
and check valve. It delivers to a 12-inch riser and 12- 
inch main 6,100 feet to the elevated tank. The pump is 
automatically brought up to speed when the starting button 
is pressed at the top of the shaft. It can be instantly 
stopped at either the top or the bottom of the shaft. 

A small blower driven by an elecric motor delivers 
1.400 cubie feet per minute of air from the bottom of the 
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shaft, immediately removing any obnoxious fumes that 
might gather at the bottom of the shaft through an accident 
and dispelling the heat created by the pump motor. A 
sump located the elevator holds 400 


vallons of surface water which enters the shaft through 


immediately below 
two weep-holes 39 feet above the pump floor. The sump 
pump, an Allis-Chalmers 45-gpm unit working against a 
100-foot head, discharges the water to the light plant close 
by for boiler 


the elevation of the water in the sump. 


water. The pump is started and stopped by 


The Top of the Shaft 


Just below ground level near the top of the shaft a tun- 
nel leads from the pump house to the old water works, 
and at this elevation the 12-inch discharge main has an- 
other 12-inch gate and also a check-valve. This would pre- 


vent the flooding of the shaft in case of a break in the 


pipe. 
in the line in the tunnel with the recording device on the 


No chlorine is applied, 


rise! \ Builders Iron Foundry venturi meter is set 
ground floor of the pump house. 
for the quality of the water is excellent. The only possible 
failure of the 
sump pump to operate, causing the sump to overflow into 


source of contamination would be from 
the open top of the well. 
The second floor of the 16 x 24-foot building contains 


the elevator hoist and provides sleeping quarters for the 


AMERICAN CITY 
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operator. whose duties are chiefly supervisory. The bu 
ing has a flat roof. 


The Elevated Steel Tank 


The erection of a Chicago Bridge & Lron Works elevai 
steel tank of 400,000 gallons capacity, located 6,100 {i 
from the pumping station, has made it possible to sh 
down the pump more frequently and to furnish a mor 
constant pressure throughout the city. The radial con 
bottom tank, shown on the cover of this issue, is a mod 
fication of one of the competitive designs offered in tt 
nation-wide competition of this company several year: 
The tank is supported on eight cylindrical columns 
33 inches in diameter and 78 feet 734 inches high. A 
balcony encircles the tank at the spring line of the bot- 


ago. 


tom. The footings for the columns are 13 feet 6 inches 
in diameter on the uphill side of the tank, and the tw: 
footings on the downhill side are 14 feet 9 inches in 
diameter. Tie rods, 2 inches square, were shrunk tight 
after loading the columns and tie four columns. Th: 
riser pipe is 42 inches in diameter. 

The design and construction of the new water works, 
with the exception of the elevated tank, was done by 
Miller Walston, City Engineer, under the direction of Wil- 
liam R. Galt, City Manager. The plant is operated by 
R. M. Temple, Superintendent of Utilities. 


Another Backward Step 


OPING that its collection of “backward steps” as shown 
in photographs will forever remain small, and serve 
only as warnings. Tne American Crry adds the “be- 
fore and after” reproduced herewith to the one of the Chat- 
tanooga tree slaughter for the sake of billboards, presented 


on page 72 of the October issue. 


There is, moreover, a touch of unconscious humor in the 
point of view of the Sherborne Urban District Council as to 
amenity, set forth in a recent Quarterly Paper of the Scapa 
Society (71 Eccleston Square, London, S. W. 1), from which 
the present views were reproduced. The Scapa Society for 
Prevention of Disfigurement in Town and Country was founded 
in 1893 as the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Ad- 
vertising. One may easily imagine the gentle smile on the 
face of the editor of the Quarterly Paper when he wrote the 
following: 


Under the caption “Dorset’s Reply to Scapa,’ the Advertiser's Weekly 
recently published two photographs of a site at Sherborne before and 
after the erection of a bill-posting station. We also reproduce, on the en- 
closed leaflet, two photographs of the site, kindly supplied for the purpose 


by the United Billposting Co., Ltd. If any persons into whose hands this 


leaflet comes will write to us, letting us know their views as to the rela- 


tive amenity of the site before and after the erection of the hoarding, we 


should be very glad to have them. The account in the Advertiser's Week- 
y stated that ‘the Sherbourne U.D.C, was concerned about the impression 
reated on visitors by this bleak and rather squalid wall, so they invited 
the Jesty Billposting ¢ to erect this attractive hoarding, complete with 
clock irden, and seats,” 


Perhaps some of the readers of THe American City will 
be moved to write the Scapa Society their views as to the rela- 
tive amenity in this case. 


lo those who are interested in the preservation of outdoor 
beauty and charm, is also recommended the Journal of the 
Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society 
(71 Eccleston Square, Victoria, London, S. W. 1), now in its 
fourth volume. 


and 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 
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Wasteful Slums into Civie Assets 


Jhe Schenectady Plan for Parking Areas and Traffic Relief as By-Products of Its 


Slum Clearance and Municipal Housing Authority Activities 


tadv. in common with most American cities. is 


several 


(pr: of the outstanding needs of the city of Schenec- 


well-located. modern. well-managed auto- 
bile parking areas. With the business area of the city 
neentrated in a small triangle 


nous “Western Gateway” bridge at the west, its base a 


with its apex at the 
lf-mile to the east and about a half-mile in width. the 
bination of through motor traffic, local traffic con- 
sisting of 35,000 registered vehicles, moving in all direc- 
tions. and curb parking of various durations, has produced 
: trafic problem of the first magnitude. It so happens, 
however, that certain of the slum areas are so located as 
to be highly desirable spots for commercial parking areas. 

These districts are in the main situated along the mar- 
cins of the industrial and commercial developments of 
the city and adjacent to the railroads. Consisting of ob- 
solete dwellings, located along narrow streets, overshad- 
owed by the smoke and dirt of industry and commerce, 
these former residential areas have degenerated into breed- 
ing places of crime, disease, juvenile delinquency and de- 
pendency. Socially disordered, such areas add exces- 
sively to the cost of special services: their antiquated 
structures are potential fire hazards which increase the 
city’s basic fire rate; and their narrow streets add to the 
trafic problems. The environment of these areas pre- 
cluded their re-use for residential purposes, and in addi- 
tion they had been set up in the city plan for commercial 
and industrial purposes. 

It is the plan of the Schenectady Municipal Housing 
Authority to clear these particular slum areas, to fill, 
erade, and surface, to fence and light adequately, and to 
provide suitable service stations. Incidentally, these ser- 
vice stations are to have ample individual lockers, which 
can be used by the motorist as the delivery point for his 
various purchases, at no extra charge, safeguarded until 
ready to be placed in his er her car when leaving the field. 
Convenient for the shopper, this service will also effect 
savings in store deliveries. The operation and manage- 
ment of these areas will be by local “Parking Corpora- 
tions” which will lease from the Authority at a rental 
sufficient to amortize the project within a reasonable time. 

With parking removed from the city streets in the 
business area, two additional lanes of traffic would be 
made available, and a $1,500,000 investment in street pav- 
ing now used for parking would be put back into circula- 
tion, and, above all of this, projected costly street widen- 
ings would be forestalled. 


Food Market and Bus Terminal 


It is quite likely that the lack of proper food handling 
The Au- 


facilities is not peculiar to Schenectady alone. 


thority has recognized the local problem, and one of the 
proposed re-uses of certain slum areas is a modern, well- 
equipped food center, set up as a secondary food market, 
constructed in accordance with the state-wide plans of 
Along with the 


the New York State Board of Markets. 


By MILES R. FRISBIE and FRED W. FISCH 
Executive Secretary, and Advisory Engineer, 
respectively, 

Schenectady Municipal Housing Authority, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


market site it is proposed to provide dry and cold-storage 
warehousing, in-transit terminal facilities and sites for 
commission houses and wholesalers. There seems to be no 
doubt but that economies effected by such centralization 
of the food industry will have its advantages to the com- 
munity, 

(nother proposal is the creation of a consolidated bus 
terminal, bringing all local, interurban, and _ interstate 
busses to a central point adjacent to the Union Railroad 
Station, taking the parked busses and loading and unload 
ing of passengers off the streets and placing them under a 
common roof. 

These few examples of the various projects set up for 
Schenectady is 


the re-use of the slum areas show how 


planning to convert its wasteful slums into civic assets. 
The financing of these projects, which are set up as self- 


liquidating. is being sought through the PWA. 
Housing 


The modern low-rental housing for the lowest income 
groups of the city population is being planned by the 
Federal Housing Division. The site proposed by the Au- 
thority is high, with clean air, yet within convenient walk- 
ing distance of the principal industrial activities of the 
city. It is adjacent to churches, schools, parks and play 
grounds, so that all religious, educational and recreational 
requirements may be provided for. 

Housing for other income groups is to be planned, and 
with the completion of the initial projects now under con- 
sideration, this phase of the comprehensive program will 
be started. 

The plans for slum clearance and commercial re-use 
and the plans for housing are closely coordinated and are 
to be carried out together in proper sequence to insure an 
orderly, economical, well-planned program. 

The Schenectady Municipal Housing Authority feels 
that its broad program of slum clearance and housing has 
met the basic ideas of the recovery program. In addition 
to the eradication of non-productive slums, the “Schenec- 
tady Plan” has provided a commercial development and 
housing program which will help greatly in the relief of 
employment and, by virtue of creating new enterprise, 


will stimulate private expenditures and continuing em- 


ployment. 

The creation of the “Schenectady Plan” has been under 
Hon. John T. MacGathan is 
Chairman of the Schenectady Municipal Housing Author- 
ity. and Mrs. Willis T. Hanson. Jr.. is Vice-Chairman. 


the direction of the authors. 
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Municipal Diesel Plant at Oberlin, Ohio 


\ September, 1934, Oberlin, Ohio, turned on the 2.350- 
hp diesel plant voted by 92 per cent of the electorate 
two years before. The argument favoring the plant 
was the argument favoring all public operation: that while 
rates were not excessive as measured by rates in similar 
ommunities, they were high as compared with production 
costs. The average domestic rate was 6.77 cents, with a 
minimum charge of $1 per month. The franchise expired 
in 1927, and was renewed to 1947 with a proviso that 
rates be arbitrated in five years. The private utility would 
not meet the rates proposed by the city after a survey. 

After losing an injunction suit and watching the city sell 
honds, let contract, build pole lines for load, the utility 
filed a new schedule of rates that were 10 per cent lower 
than those proposed by the city. Then the Ohio Public 
Service ruled against the private utility schedule because 
of the higher rates in effect in nearby communities. Con- 
sequently, Oberlin has gathered in practically all the load. 

The municipal plant, designed by City Manager L. A. 
Sears and Consulting Engineer Roy Husselman, is housed 
in a brick structure with a steel and concrete roof. The 
basement is full-plan and includes the foundations for the 
diesels. These consist of two 875-hp and one 600-hp two- 
cycle machine, with oil-cooled pistons. The generators 
are mounted on extension shafts, with the exciter rotors 
pressed on the ends beyond the outboard bearings. 

Fuel oil of 32 degrees A. P. I. gravity, stored in outside 
sieel tanks, is delivered to the three-day tanks by a motor- 
driven rotary pump. These tanks are located in the base- 
ment. The suction of the built-in fuel-handling pumps is 
sufficient to lift the oil and deliver it to the small reser- 
\oirs adjacent to the injection pumps. Each day tank has 
its separate meter, so that fuel consumption may be accu- 
rately recorded. 

Air for combustion is drawn down through vertical 
pipes outside the building into concrete air boxes at their 
bases. These boxes contain air filter elements to clean 
the air. From these chambers the air pipe lines pass 
horizontally to the scavenging pumps of the engines. 

The engines’ water-cooled exhaust manifolds deliver the 
waste gases to the exhaust pipes, which drop down into 
the basement, and then run horizontally through the base- 
ment wall into the concrete exhaust pits. The 10-inch steel 
stacks from these pits are equipped with silencers. 

For jacket cooling, a double-circuit system was chosen. 
Raw water is passed over a tower and through heat ex- 
changers by a centrifugal pump. Make-up is taken from 
the city mains. 

These pumps are placed in the basement, and the heat 
exchangers have their bases on the basement floor but 
extend up into the engine room. 


Lubrication 


Oil coolers are provided for each of the three engines, 
since the pistons are cooled by a flow of lubricating oil 
into their crowns. Coolers are placed in the water lines 
to the engines. 

The lubricating oil is taken from the engine crank-case 
and passed through basket screens before entering the oil 


coolers. At the base of the coolers lines are run to a « 
trifuge which cleans the oil. In this way all the lubri, 
ing oil of a running engine is continuously purified on ()e 
bypass system. 

After an engine is shut down, lubricating oil is circu. 
lated through the system, including the piston crowns, to 
cool the parts gradually. The circulation is accomplished 
by a motor-driven rotary pump. When an engine is run- 
ning, the oil circulation is maintained by the engine’s own 
fear pump. 

Air for starting is stored in two tanks, 22-inch diam- 
eter by 9-foot length. These are kept charged by a motor- 
driven two-stage compressor, with a second compressor, 
belted to a gasoline engine, as standby. 

An unusual feature is the control board which car- 
ries the indicator and selector switch of the pyrometers, 
various pressure gages, and push-button switches control- 
ling the motors of the various pumps. Each switch has 
an indicating light, so the operator knows at all times 
which pumps are running. An electric horn also blows 
when unusual pressure or temperature conditions exist. 


Much of the piping is placed along the building walls, 
with blanked ends for future extensions. A pipe color 
system is employed so no valve need ever be closed by 
mistake. 

The city officials feel that to meet possible criticism the 
electrical frequency should be kept constant at all loads. 
For this reason each of the engines is provided with a spe- 
cial governor. These hold the system frequency to with- 
in 0.2-cycle of the 60-cycle standard. A feature of this 
governor is its non-drooping characteristics. In a change 
from no load to full load the speed change is infinitesimal. 

As an additional precaution an electrical frequency 
control has been added to the equipment to maintain ab- 
solute constant frequency on the lines. 

The plant has not been loaded to the point expected in 
1933, owing to the necessity of constructing distribution 
lines, but in spite of this, the operating costs are within the 
estimates, and the plan will pay for itself out of earnings 
in about five years. 


Principal Equipment 


Engines: 

Two S-cylinder, 16 x 20-in., 875-hp and one 6-cylinder, 12 x 15-in., 
600-hp Fairbanks-Morse two-cycle diesels, 
Generators: 

Two 606-kw, and one 415-kw, Fairbanks-Morse 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2,300- 
volt alternators, with direct-connected exciters. 
Governors: 

Woodward Governor Co. 
Jacket water pumps: 

Two 3-in., 400-gpm, 50-ft. head 
ugal pumps. 


motor-driven Fairbanks-Morse centrif- 


Raw-water pumps: 

Three 4-in., 600-gpm, 50-ft. head, motor-driven Fairbanks-Morse centrif- 
ugal pumps. 
Heat exchangers: 

Iwo Schutte & Koerting, rated 3,700,000 Btu per hour. 
Silencers: 

Maxim Silencer Co. 
Fuel-oil transfer pumps: 

Fairbanks-Morse rotary direct connected to F-M motor. 
Meters: 

Buffalo Meter Co. 


Starting system compressors: 
One two-stage geared to Fairbanks-Morse motor. 
gasoline engine 


. One Fairbanks-Morse 
compres er belted to F-M Type “7 
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The Lake Washington Sewage Interceptor 


at Seattle, Washington - 


By CHASE E, FRENCH 


Sanitary Engineer, City of Seattle, Wash. 


T has been the experience of every large city, regard- 
less of the burden of taxes already piled up. the ex- 
cessive debts created, or the changing of officials, that 

the city’s very existence depends on the proper disposal 
of municipal wastes; and, further, it has been found that 
what appeared to be the easiest method of sewage dis- 
posal has been by far the most costly. 
realize that if a comprehensive plan had been made and 
followed and if scientific methods had been adopted 
earlier, the first costs might have been greater but present 
and future taxes would have been much less. 


The Problem 


These cities now 


Seattle, like Rome, was built on seven hills. It has 
an area of 68 square miles, and approximately 40 miles 
of waterfront, with Puget Sound on the west, and Lake 
Washington, fresh water, on the east. 
most growing communities, Seattle discharged its sew- 


As in the case of 


age. untreated, into the nearest body of water. Four 
thousand acres of very desirable view property drained 
into Lake Washington, and in a short time 32 independent 
sewer systems were constructed with outfalls extending 
short distances into the lake, discharging untreated sewage 
into from 4 to 10 feet of water. Many miles of the lake 
front have been acquired for park purposes and numer- 
ous municipal bathing beaches established. 

Increasing residential development and extensive use of 
the lake for bathing and recreation made it necessary to 
stop further contamination of these waters. Recommenda- 
tions were made to the City Council that 22 sewage treat- 
ment plants be constructed on the shores of the lake. 
Three of these plants were built at a cost of $115,000, 
and plans were approved and funds appropriated for 
another plant at an estimated cost of $150,000. The 


writer vigorously opposed a program of constructing modi- 
fied Imhoff tanks in residential districts, since it would 
depreciate property values and eventually blight the entire 
The construction of the fourth treatment 
plant was held up pending a report and recommendations 
by the writer, who had been sent to California and Oregon 


lake front area. 


to investigate sewage disposal plants in those states. A 
report was made recommending the abandonment of sew- 
age treatment on the lake front and favoring construction 
of intercepting sewers and pumping plants discharging 
sewage into trunk lines with outfalls in Puget Sound. 
This policy was adopted, and a $2,125,000 bond issue for 


the purpose was voted in 1920. 
The Interceptor Plan 


The project is divided into ten separate units with a 
drainage area of 8,243 acres, and provides intercepting 
sewers and pumping facilities to equal 10 per cent of the 
total capacity of the outfalls. This will intercept all of the 
sanitary flow and 94 per cent of the storm water, and will 
take care of all sewage except an average of 94 hours 
each year during extreme winter storms, when the excess 
water is by-passed and carried out to a depth of 30 feet 
in the lake. Certain units are completed and in operation. 
The first unit. known as the Hanford Street trunk sewer, 
draining an area of 2,938 acres, cost $1,240,000. This 
included one mile of 106-inch reinforced concrete tunnel 
under Beacon Hill, with the outfall discharging into the 
East Waterway. 

The second unit, known as Lakeside Avenue, was com- 
pleted in January, 1931, at a cost of $160,000. It con- 
sists of two plants—one at Pine Street and a_ booster 
plant at Charles Street. The Pine Street station discharges 
into the trunk sewer 93 feet above the plant and consists 


PUMPING STATIONS ALONG THE LAKE WASHINGTON SHORE, SEATTLE 


1. The entrance to the Lynn Street pumping station in this restricted residential district. The pumps are below street 


level. 2. The Pine Street pumping 


station, on the shore of the la 
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of two Yeomans pumps, one 1,000-gpm driven by a 10-hp, 
1.160-rpm Westinghouse wound roter motor, and one 
2,000-gpm_ driven by a 75-hp. 1.160-rpm wound rotor 
motor The Charles Street booster plant consists of a 
1.000-gpm Yeomans pump driven by a l0-hp, 575-rpm 
Westinghouse type CS squirrel-cage motor. It was re- 
quired that control for these motors be entirely automatic 
and yet with adequate flexibility for non-automatic opera- 
tion for test purposes. Automatic and non-automatic op- 
erations were readily obtained by means of float control 
in connection with push-buttons and magnetic starters for 
the wound rotor and squirrel-cage motors. Daily pumping 
data were secured by means of a meter on the control 
board. Cubicle type construction was selected for the 
control boards in anticipation of moist conditions existing 
in the underground plants. The control boards were 
equipped with space heaters to insure against excessive 
moisture damaging the wiring, 

The third unit. known as the Charlestown Street sewer. 
cost’ $160,000, and consists of three pumping plants, 
namely. Rainier Avenue, Alaska Street and 46th Avenue 
South. The Rainier Avenue plant contains three pumping 
units, one 3,000-gpm Worthington and a similar Yeomans 
unit, also one 1.000-gpm DeLaval unit. Westinghouse 
wound rotor motors for these pumps are rated at 60 hp 


and 15 hp. The Alaska Street plant was equipped \ \h 
one 1,000-gpm Worthington pump driven by a 10) 
type CS motor. The 46th Avenue South plant conta os 
two 1,000-gpm pumps, one Yeomans and one DeLa 
These are driven by type CS squirrel-cage motors. ‘| he 
control boards followed the same type of construction as 
the Lakeside project and were manufactured by the A 
Electric Co. 

The fourth unit, known as the 43d Avenue North sew; 
cost $100.000. There are two pumping plants, one at 
Lee Street, equipped with two Worthington pumps, one 
2,000-gpm and one 1,000-gpm driven by one 60-hp and 
one 30-hp wound rotor motors. The Lynn Street plant 
was equipped with two 1,000-gpm Worthington pumps, 
each driven by 7!2-hp induction motors. The motors and 
control boards are of Westinghouse manufacture. 

Plans have been completed for the remaining six units. 
and application made to the RFC for grants and loans t 
complete the project as a whole. These units call fo; 
seven pumping plants and one sewage treatment plant. and 
will serve an area of 4.278 acres. 

The lake front area served by the completed units has 
been freed of further contamination, and as a result the 
public and private beaches are used more extensively than 
ever before. 


Major Traffic Arteries of Cities Need 
More Federal Aid 


STRONG plea for inereased participation by the Public 
Works Administration in the construction of major 


traffic arteries of cities was voiced by Robert B. Brooks, 


consulting engineer, of St. Louis. at the annual convention 
of the American Road Builders’ Association in Washington, 
D. C.. January 23. Numerous letters on this important sub 


ject were quoted by Mr. Brooks. among them the following: 
From Nathan R. Smith, of the Department of Public Works. 
Baltimore. Md 


l ! il have two through routes con 
n 1} rt \ whict ire paved t the corporat 
il | “ f wing the most direct possible 
obs ' the bu 1 hote listrict, and the other a 
lyver I rou the suburban section which wil permit ple isure 
f | me if th lo not wish to stop in 
wou primar for th ber ot through 
per cent of Federa ppropriations 
" ' roughfares, it seems imperative that the 
ctic ' ih the cities should be at least partly financed by the 
I ! 
Mi , transportation and parcel freight movements are being 
n the state highways in larger proportions each year Passenger 
bu " h nnect all the larger cities, must have termini and 
t tior n t eart of the cities, as well as scheduled st ps at the 
princiy hote Freight and express lines must also have warehouse or 
ep l must be located in the business center of the 
t f a through trafhe artery as convenient as poss 
ther 
i) t er | there the large volume of through tourist and 
| " t iutomobiles which does not have time or in 
h and every city aleng their route, and wishes 
iwestion as possible This is especially true along 
t ter vhere tourists from Maine to Florida would natu 
pa Providence, Nev Haver New York Philadel- 
| Wilmis t iltimere, Washington and Richmond as well as many 
r cit nary twe iy period The availability of a by 
pa route throug the outskirts of these cities is most important.” 
From il stinchcomb, Director's Secretary, Cleveland 
Vetropolit in Park District 
To one unfamiliar with the development of Federal and state legisla 
tion relating to the expenditure of Federal and state funds for highway 
onstruction within cities the presentation of reasens justifying such ex 
penditures w <eem foolish In fact. ene would naturally conclu le 


that such expenditures were justifiable without question. The answer 
obvious, 

“The fact that cities have been treated like step-children in the fam 
of political subdivisions of both state and county is but an indication of 
the dominance of the agrarian or rural influence in the halls of the Leg 


islature at Washington and in the state capitals. 

“At this time, when practically all the pavements originally constructed 
on the main arteries in cities are worn out, or have been worn out 
have been replaced by the citizens of the cities, it seems decidedly unfai 
to ask either the city taxpayers at large, the abutting property owners 
or even the state as a whole, either individually or collectively, to | 
the entire burden of the cost of the widening, improving or entiré 
construction of these highways—improvements made necessary, to a con 
siderable extent, by the increased volume of traffic imposed upon them by 
motor vehicles from out of the state. 


“Records kept by the Cleveland Automobile Club of this out-of-state 
traffic, indicates that about 5,000 motor vehicles a day pass through the 
city of Cleveland coming from outside boundaries of the state When 
one considers the great increase in the volume of truck travel originating 
beyond the confines of the state. and the great loads that are carrie 
beth in trucks and in trailers, the justification for the expenditure ot 
Federal funds on main arteries through cities is further justified.”’ 


From Charles M. Reppert, Chief Engineer of the Depart 
ment of Public Works, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


“The only justification for further allocation of Federal aid funds 
the various states for the improvement or reimprovement of the highwa 
system is to give employment as a part of the relief program. Unfortu 
nately, in the past program most of this money was spent on state hig! 
ways in rural districts where neither the relief load nor the number of 
unemployed justified such expenditure The large communities, pat 
ticularly industrial centers, contributed a greater part of the highway in 
come received by the various states, while most of the money is spent in 
outlying country districts.” 

In conclusion Mr. Brooks quoted from President Roosevelt's 
recent message to Congress that “The Federal Government 
must and shall quit this business of relief,’ and added: 

“The aim behind his message was to re-employ large numbers of the 
unemployed, tapering off the program as fast as men are re-absorbed by 
private business It was stated that the projects must be useful, would 
create future new wealth, would provide a large percentage of direct 
labor, would in a measure be self-liquidating, and would compete as itt! 
as possible with private enterprise Nowhere could Congress find project- 
which would better fulfill all the expressed aims of the President than 
by Federal participation in the construction of major traffic arteries of 


cities.” 
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A Dammed River May Make a Resort 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NN ARBOR is situated on the Huron River about 50 

miles from Lake Erie. Most of the valley of the 

river was bought up by the Detroit Edison Co. about 
30 years ago for the development of power. There are 
eivht dams on the river below or just above Ann Arbor. 
Of the 230 feet of fall between the top of the upper dam 
and Lake Erie, nearly 200 feet is utilized. The 12 miles 
of river that lies between Ann Arbor and Dexter, the next 
town above. is very intensively used. This county con- 
tains some 54 good-sized lakes, but none of them approach 
in popularity this section of the river. 

[here are three bathing beaches on the river. and al 
most the entire stretch is used during the warm months for 
picnicking. fishing and boating. The most popular drive 
in the country is the Huron River Drive. The high wooded 
hillsides above the upper dam constitute the most fashion- 
able suburb of the city, where lots have sold as high as 
$4,500. A park of about 50 acres has recently been laid 
out in one of the wooded areas. It has many picnic tables. 
and they had to be engaged some time ahead during the 
past summer. There are only two serious handicaps to 
this section of the river. The Michigan Central Railroad 
crosses the river twice with bridges so low that canoeists 
must portage, and the bathing beaches would be more at- 
tractive if the dams were higher. so as to give a better 
shore line. 

The section lying between Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti is 
Ypsilanti is ten times the size of 
10 to 20 miles nearer 


about the same length. 
Dexter, and this stretch is from 
Detroit. It is quite as attractive naturally, but it is almost 
entirely unused on account of the sewage of Ann Arbor. 

Lakeside property in Michigan that is at all suitable for 
resort purposes sells at from $5 to $50 a front foot. It 
may be well worth while to dam a river or a creek in ordet 
to make a resort. The higher the dam and the larger thi 
lake, the more power it will develop and the better resort 
it will create. 

Inasmuch as most lakes have an inlet and an outlet, the 
only significant distinction between a lake and a mill 
pond is in the relative size of the stream and the pond 
which it produces. The larger the stream and the smallet 
the pond, the more it becomes a mere enlargement of the 
river; the smaller the stream and the larger the pond, the 
more closely the mill-pond corresponds to a lake. Such 
a lake has the advantage over the regular natural lakes 
that its level can be maintained at any point that offers 
the greatest resort and power possibilities. 


Conserving Shore-Lines for Public 
Recreation 


It is not to be expected that a company whose main in 
terest is in the development of power will conserve all the 
recreational possibilities of a stream. There is every rea- 
son for saying that river borders in a populous section 
should be public property and should be planned as a 
At the time a great dam is built, the water-line 
should be determined so as to cover marshlands and to 
bring the shore line along uplands where beaches and 


whole. 


hittemore, University of Michigan 
FORD DAM AND FORD LAKE (NEAR HURON 
RIVER DRIVE), YPSILANTI, MICH 


ornamental 
Are us should 


be set aside for parks, residences or summer cottages. and 


picnic areas may be set aside. Trees and 


shrubs should be planted at the water-line. 
the location of driveways indicated. If it is to be a private 
development, the permit should indicate thi water-line 
at a certain level and state that not more than a foot’s 
variation from that level would be permitted. The diffe: 
ence in levels between high and low water in the Edison 
dams on the Huron River is less than three inches. Phe 
permit should recognize the paramount interest ol the 
public in the shore-line and waters for park and recrea 
Such an arrangement would leave to tl 
all that it ever Wished.. th power, ane 
mal = de \ 


lion purposes. 


powel! company 


would safeeuard the public on its recrea 

law with such requirements, or public ownership, see 
é 

the only alternative if the full recreational values of 


river are to be secured, 
Taking the Sewage out of the Rivers 


The greatest single improvement needed by most rivers 
Sewage drives away the better 


It makes the river dan- 


is the removal of sewage. 
fish, so that few but carp remain. 
swimming and unattractive for boating, pie- 


It destroys val- 


for 


nicking. driving. hunting and residence. 
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ues probably in excess of the cost ol its disposal. Never 
were the words of Coleridge more appropriate than as 


applied to many of these rivers: 


“The River Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash the city of Cologne, 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the River Rhine?” 


Sewage disposal is necessary, and the Ann Arbor plant 
is nearing completion, but it must not be concluded that 
it will cure chronic conditions at once. The accumulated 
filth in the river will probably wash out more or less in 
high water, and the winter freezing will help, but it is to 
be feared that the river, though greatly improved, will 
not become sanitary at once unless further measures are 
taken. 

Recreation Values and Power Values 


‘The recreation values of most rivers in populous sections 
are quite comparable to their power values. These recrea- 
tion values are public values, and the shore-line and shal- 
low waters of the river should be under some park author- 
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ity. The power companies can now produce electrici 
burning coal for less than a cent per kilowatt-hour. |; 
may not now be worth while for them to build a da 
generate electricity, while to a city for which the rev :ea. 
tional facilities are more important than the power it :nay 
be well worth while. In a new power development a 
private company may plan for the recreational and ;¢a| 
estate developments at the time it constructs its dams. and 
profit by waterside areas suitable for residences or s\m. 
mer cottages, but it is hard to see how it may hope for 
any adequate return from the hunting, fishing, swimming, 
boating, skating, driving or park possibilities produced, 
The only organization that can get a full return from the 
power and recreational possibilities alike is the city itself, 
From being the main consideration in the construction of 
a small dam, power is rapidly becoming a by-product, 
with recreation as the main objective. 

With the new leisure and the increasing facilties for 
recreation which it demands, the states should insist that 
all cities take their sewage out of the rivers in populous 


sections. 


Grinding of Garbage for Disposal in Sewers 


St. Louis Ils Making a Careful, Intensive Study of Possible 
River Pollution by This Method 


\ April, 1934, an experimental plant for grinding gar- 

hage so that it could be disposed of through the 

sewers was installed on St. Louis city property. The 
raw garbage was fed by hand into this 100-ton-per-day 
machine and ground up into pieces all of which would 
pass a 14-inch mesh sereen. The machine consists of a 
east iron shell in which is mounted a high steel rotating 
shaft. On the periphery of the shaft are pivoted a number 
of steel hammers which beat up the garbage into small 
bits. The shaft is direet-connected through a_ flexible 
coupling to a 40-horsepower electric motor. 

lhe raw garbage has a moisture content of about 85 
per cent, and during the grinding process additional water 
is sprayed on the mass, which further decreases the per- 
centage of solids. The discharge from the grinder is a 
pipe line 15 inches in diameter which connects with a 
2 x 3-foot egg-shaped brick sewer located in an alley and 
leading to an 8-foot 6-inch diameter brick sewer which 
finally merges with the Mill Creek sewer, 15 feet wide by 
20 feet high, through which the ground garbage flows for 
about two miles before reaching the Mississippi River. 


Early Operation of the Grinder 


Ihe grinder was operated intermittently over a period 
of several months and a careful record was made of operat- 
ing costs. Present costs, including labor, light, heat, 
power and maintenance, are 40 cents per ton, and the 
initial costs were $5,610. By the addition of a receiving 
hopper and a scraper feed conveyor at an additional cost 
of $4400, the operating cost through a reduction in hand 
labor can be lowered to 34.5 cents per ton, which is the 


By FRANK J. MeDEVITT 


Director, Department of Streets and Sewers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


same figure paid to the Hog Haven Farms for the disposal 
of garbage delivered to them. 


Objections and Investigation 


The experiments with the 100-ton plant proved con- 
clusively to those in authority that this method of garbage 
disposal would work out satisfactorily for St. Louis, so 
plans have been made to install an additional 200-ton-per- 
day plant, and both machines are being equipped with con- 
veyors and storage hoppers. 

There seems to be quite a sentiment developing against 
this method of garbage disposal because of possible dan- 
ger to aquatic life, due to the reduction in dissolved oxy- 
gen in the river water. While the Department of Streets 
and Sewers of St. Louis and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
have made some tests, the data which have been collected 
on the subject are insufficient. We are convinced from 
the tests which the city has made that the introduction of 
ground garbage into the Mississippi River will not in any 
way endanger aquatic life, but in order to be sure of this, 
the city, beginning next February 1 when all the garbag: 
will be disposed of in this manner, will take regular 
samples of garbage and determine the B.O.D. value. and 
also regular samples of the Mississippi River water al 
designated points, so that the reduction in dissolved 
oxygen can be checked accurately at regular intervals. 
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Parker Dam to Furnish Water 


for Thirteen California Cities 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


NEW lake, some fifty miles long, will soon provide 
thirteen thirsty California cities with a much-needed 
and dependable supply of water. The reservoir, 
with a capacity of 717,000 acre-feet, is part of the huge 
Federal Government undertaking on the Colorado River. 

The first work will be to start two diversion tunnels, 
each 29 feet in diameter to by-pass the river around the 
selected dam site. Parker Dam will be of concrete, arch 
design, 800 feet across its crest, and 315 feet high from 
bedrock. The maximum thickness will be 100 feet. This 
structure will be used primarily for the diversion and 
regulation of water rather than as storage, but at the same 
time it is the most essential link in the plan to provide 
the thirteen California cities with a dependable water 
supply. Parker Dam will raise the water level of the 
river 8 feet. When Secretary of the Interior Ickes ac- 
cepted the bid of the Six Companies, Incorporated, for 
the construction of Parker Dam, he gave to the Los An- 
geles Metropolitan Water District the assurance of a de- 
pendable water supply to meet the steady growth of the 
Pacific Coast metropolis, thereby bringing to the cities 


of Los Angeles, Anaheim, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Comp- 


} 
a 


ton, Fullerton, Glendale, Long Beach, Pasadena, San 
Marino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, and Torrance the 


waters to insure future growth. 


History of the Project 


Twenty years ago the first water from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, 2 
to the city through the Los Angeles-Owens River aqueduct. 
As the result of the completion of the aqueduct and the 
utilization of the 3,200-foot fall of water along its route, 
This 
provided Los Angeles with a new means of inducing nu- 
merous eastern industrialists to locate branch factories in 
the Southern At that time. it be 
remembered, plans were well under way for Los Angeles 
to own its electric Early in 1917 this dream be- 
came a reality when the first electric energy was generated 


50 miles north of Los Angeles. was delivered 


came the sister development of hydroelectric power. 


California area. will 


system. 
and distributed through the San Francisquito power plant 
number one. This was followed by the erection of other 
power plants, until today the system now provides 175,- 
The 


bined water and electrical development has placed Los 


750 horsepower for distribution over its lines. com- 
Angeles second among those cities having their own water 
and electric systems. 

Despite all the development that has 
safe 


taken 
water supply, 
supplies must 


already 
place to provide Los Angeles with a 
competent engineers insist that still more 
far 


in their sur- 


They g 


be immediately provided. 0 so 


OF 
Showing Construction Work in Progress ve % 
and 
AQUEDUCT HIGHWAYS 
Including 150 miles of surfaced highways constructed 
by the Metropolitan Water District 
Main Aqueduct—241 miles: Tunnels—29. tata ng 91 miles, 16 feet in diameter 
Conduit—5S6 miles: Lined canal—66 miles: S 28 miles: Intake on Colorado 
River, 155 miles below Boulder Dam: Longest “Tuan el—East Coachella, 18 miles 
long: Second Longest Tunnel—San Jacinto, "3 miles long tribution System, 
initial installation —144 miles of mains and tunnels 
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veys as to warn the city fathers that the Mono Basin 


watershed and reservoir possibilities in the Yosemite area 
must be added to the growing system. This they insist 
must he done by the end of 1936 or the city is likely to 
face such a serious water shortage that curtailment of 
water used will be vitally necessary. And the Los Ange- 
les Department of Water and Power is now putting forth 
every effort to acquire the Mono Basin water to prevent 
a crisis within the next two years. 

One of the most important links in the Los Angeles 
reservoir chain that is nearing completion is known as 
the Bouquet Canyon project. The Bouquet Canyon Dam 
is 55 miles north of Los Angeles. In this project both 
water and power are being developed. The original esti- 
mated cost was $3,000,000, but it is now known that when 
the project is completed the total cost will not exceed 
$2,600,000 

The Bouquet Canyon reservoir is the second largest 
lake in the entire water system of Los Angeles. This close- 
in-to-the-city storage provides 16,000,000,000 gallons of 
emergency safeguard to meet the growing demands of the 
western metropolis. It will probably be one to two years 
before the reservoir is completely filled with water. If 
the stream were allowed to pour in unchecked at the rate 
of 100 cubie feet per second, it would require only six 
months to fill it, but with varying conditions to be en- 
countered, the longest estimate is two years. 

Now that the water problem is somewhat solved, that 
of power has been solved automatically. The building of 
Boulder Dam has provided the promise of sufficient power 
at low rates to induce industry to locate in the metropoli- 
tan area, 


THE INTAKE SITE 
OF PARKER DAM 
AT THE HEAD OF 
rHE COLORADO 
RIVER AQUEDUCT 


There are 2,411 steel transmission towers built or being 
built, 109 feet tall, between Cajon Pass, near San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., and Boulder Dam to carry the 270-mile 
power transmission line. The 40 miles between Cajon 
Pass and Los Angeles will be spanned by 271 double 
circuit towers, each 144 feet tall. Across the 230 miles of 
desert and mountainous region, nearly 1,200 men, 
equipped with especially built machinery, are pushing 
the work toward completion by September, 1935. The 
electric energy which the Federal Government will be 
ready to release over the power lines at that date is al.- 
ready causing new industries to locate in the Los Angeles 
area. 

The hazards incident to desert electric storms have 
caused the setting of the steel towers in rows of two, each 
carrying a single circuit. These are spaced 1,000 feet 
apart and support crossarms 65 feet wide and 90 feet 
from the ground. The towers on the Cajon Pass — Los 
Angeles end of the line are of heavier construction than 
those between Cajon Pass and Boulder Dam. They will 
each carry two circuits, with three crossarms 40 feet wide, 
the lowest 75 feet from the ground 

The development of the various water and power proj- 
ects which mean so much to Los Angeles and its citizens 
has a still greater far-reaching effect whan other service 
areas are considered. Parker Dam is indeed a lucky thir- 
teen for the thirteen California cities involved, and the 
value of Boulder Dam, with its stores of industrial energy, 
cannot be estimated in cold dollars and cents. Each and 
all are of vital importance to the growth of the Los An- 
geles Metropolitan District, to the individual citizen, to 
the old and new industries. 


World Center Conference to Meet in Rome 


N informal conference has been called to convene at 
Rome the week of April 15-23, to study the plans of 
Hendrik Christian Andersen as published under the 
title of “Creation of a World Center of Communication.” In- 
vitations have been sent to many individuals and organiza- 
tions all over the world whose interests and activities are con- 
cerned with harmonious relationships of people. Among the 
Americans who are expected to attend are: Professor J. W. 
Swain of the University of Illinois, who will preside at the 
round table on History: Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, who will 
speak on the sociological import of a world center; Professor 
Jean Hebrard, brother of Mr. Andersen’s collaborator, Ernest 
Hebrard, and himself a contributor to the original plan in the 
department of Architecture; and Eugene Staley. of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose subject will be Economics. 
The fundamental concept of this plan is that there should 


be a cultural center independent of all nationalities where all 
men may make their contribution to the advancement of 
humanity. Here would be housed every cultural pursuit for 
study, discussion and development to be given back to the 
world for the betterment of man. 


Upon original publication in 1913, the plan for a World 
Center was presented through the United States Department 
of State to rulers and parliaments throughout the world: 
prominent universities and public libraries also received 
copies. Some forty collaborators assisted Mr. Andersen for 
over eleven years in the perfecting of the plan. 


The conference will be held in Villa Helne, Mr. Andersen’s 
home, where all models and research are collected. Miss 
Beatrice B. Beecher, Room 2303, Lincoln Building, New York, 
is Mr. Andersen’s personal representative in America. 
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Two Reports Find Utility Rates High 


Charges Now Compiled for All Cities of 50,000 or More 


reported on electric rates in 


joint committee of 


government bodies 
| February. Indeed, the 
New York included gas as well as power and light rates. 

ling them all unfavorable to the consumer. This was on 


bruary 15, and twelve days prior to this the Electric Rate 


legislative 


survey of the Federal Power Commission made public a set of 
mparative tables showing the widely differing rates effec 

on January 1, 1935, in the 191 cities of 50.000 or more, 
nstituting 49 per cent of the residential customers in the 
nited States. All communities of 1,000 or more will even- 
tually be covered, by June 30 next. 

This latter under the William E. 
\osher, shows that cities owning their own plants charge less 
than do the commercial utilities. In 100.000 or 
more having the lowest rates, this was invariably the case. 


survey, direction of 


cities of 


In these cities where rates were highest, Jacksonville was the 
only municipally served city. 

Taking 15 kwh as the unit, Cleveland and Columbus had 
the lowest rates, 60 cents, compared with the high of $1.71 
Tacoma (municipal) had the lowest rates for 100, 
Jack- 


( pri- 


at Miami. 
250 and 500 kwh. $2.40, $3.90, and $6.40, respectively. 
sonville had the high for 100 kwh. $7: while Yonkers 
vate) pays $15.85 for 250 kwh and $28.35 for 500 kwh. 

Typical bills show New York City paying 7.2 cents for 25 
kwh. compared with 4.28 and 4.7 cents charged by the two 
companies in St. Louis. Philadelphia pays 6.32 and Pitts- 
burgh 6.20 cents. 

Though the survey is not of an investigative character, but 
fact-finding. reasons are given for the wide differences: char- 


acter and density of population; geographical conditions; 


accessibility to fuel or water: absence of competition; inertia 


due to long establishment of schedules. Consequently it is 


suggested that caution be exercised in comparing one type 
of service with another. Indicating complexity. one hamlet ot 
27 people reported 11 schedules, and one company serving 


under 530 sche dule- 
13.350.000 


bills them 


consumers, 


58.000 residential customers 
Of the 
plied with lighting and small-appliance service only, and use 
15 to 4 kwh. Of the 5.310.000 having refrigerators, the av 
100 to 150 kwh. Only 150,000 use 
cooking but not for refrigeration. Some 870.000 have 


20 million domestic were sup 


current tor 
both 


erage use Is 


refrigerators and ranges, and use 250 kwh. There are 320, 
000 who use current for water-heating and the other purposes 
During the last six months of 1934. while the survey was 


made in 60 of the 191 
$5.640.000. 


under way. rate reductions were 


cities, resulting in an estimated annual saving of 
The New York State legislative committee has examined the 


four companies controlling 90 per cent of output: Niagara & 


Hudson Power Co.; Associated Gas & Electric Co.; Con 
solidated Gas Co.: Long Island Lighting Co Said Senator 
John J. Dunnigan, Democratic leader and Chairman of the 
committee: “There is no question in my mind that gas and 


electric rates throughout the state will shortly be rearranged 


in the interest of the consumer.” The report finds that “as a 
electrical energy are 


both the Washington 


whereby profits in excess of an agreed valuation base are re 


general rule, the costs of residential 


grossly excessive.” It favors plan, 


turned to consumers in lowered rates. and the plan of the 


Commonwealth Southern Corporation, under which rates ar 
graduated in accordance with consumption. 


London’s Green Belt— 


A Suggestion for American Cities 


which American cities might well imitate is the reser- 
vation of a permanent “green belt” around the city of 
London. 

\t a conference of representatives of the London County 
Council, the County and County Borough Councils in Greater 
London, and the London Regional Planning Committee, held 
on January 22, it was announced that the London County 
Council was prepared to spend up to £2,000,000 during the 
next three years towards the preservation of a green belt of 
open spaces around London. The proposal is that the local 
authorities in Greater London shall acquire the land with the 
assistance of grants from the London County Council, not 
exceeding in any case 50 per cent of the cost and graduated 
according to the importance of the open space to London. 
The local authority would be responsible for the laying-out 
and maintenance of the open space after acquisition of the 
land. 

The ideal aimed at is one that commands general approval. 
A constructive criticism was voiced in an interview with the 
Manchester Guardian (January 24), by Professor Adshead, 
the eminent architect and town planner. He said: “The im- 


( N idea which is taking practical form in England and 


mediately important thing, once the green belt scheme became 
practical politics, would be an Act of Parliament—it would 


to draft—to be pushed through to govern condi- 
tions of purchase in the contemplated zone. 
on the far side of the zone should be made to pay a contri 
bution toward the cost of the green belt purchase from which 
they benefit. It would advance the development of 
their land from 14 to 16 years—that is to say. their 
would be immediately marketable at building land prices so 
before it that 


not be easy 
Then all owners 


would 
ground 
many years would otherwise have reached 
stage.” 

“The all-important thing.” Professor Adshead added, “should 
be that the green belt should be pushed as close as possible 
to the present built-up areas, and special rates should be 
levied. too, on the houses on the inner side which are having 
the advantage of the great increase of their amenities through 
the creation of the public open space.” 

“This comment.” says the English monthly, Land & Liberty, 
“indicates very clearly the economic effects of the project in 
raising land values on either side of the green belt. It indi 
cates, also, how much more equitably it could be carried out if 
local authorities raised their revenues by land-value . rating. 
It may also be observed that with the rating of land values in 
operation, public authorities would not be called upon to pay 
the high prices that necessarily prevail at present when so 


much land is held out of use for speculative prices.” 
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Local Public Works Couneils Advoeated 


by National Resources Board 


MPHASIZING the need for more effective organiza- 

tion and coordination of planning for public works 

local, state, regional and Federal—the National 

Resources Board, in its recent report to the President, of- 

fers constructive criticisms of present practices and sug- 

gestions for future procedure. To quote in part from 
( hapter VI of Section II of the report: 

“In ordinary times over a 10-year period something like 25 

or 30 billions would be expended for public works by various 


public agencies, 175,000 in number, local, state, and Fed- 
eral. ... 
“These units, generally speaking—the United States Gov- 


ernment (9 per cent), the state government (17 per cent), 
counties (20 per cent), cities (48 per cent), towns and town- 
ships. districts high and 
struct public works without special regard to each other. A 
city may have a well-considered city plan, but the Federal 


school common and plan con- 


Government may set down a post office without regard to the 
local design of development. The state or the county may 
proceed to build public works at places and in a manner in- 
consistent with the other local programs. The school author- 
ity may disregard the city or the county. The result is often 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money and a public-works develop- 
in type. 


ment unsatistactory 


Local and Regional Coordination 


“For local and regional coordination, a state might provide 
for a public works council or authority on a statutory basis 
and equip it with broad powers either of a consultative and 
advisory nature, or with powers of a financial nature. In the 
simplest form such an authority might be given power to pre- 
view and preconsider all regional proposals for public works, 
and, if deemed advisable, to require reconsideration by the 
governmental body from which the recommendation originally 
came. In the amplest form a council might be given a quali- 
fied veto on local improvements of specified types, or the 
power to insist upon certain minimum requirements, or posi- 
tive authority of its own to initiate and execute programs. It 
might the of districts desiring 
their services, or might construct and lease improvements to 


become construction agency 
jurisdictions, or operate joint utilities. 
“Many states already have more or less complete laws per- 
mitting consolidation of local communities for one purpose or 
irrigation, conservancy, 
These statutes are often 


another—water supply, drainage, 
parks, schools, and other functions. 
inadequate, however, and could be restudied and recast with 
a view to the more comprehensive type of arrangement sug- 
gested here. A thorough revision of the local laws in the light 
of state planning possibilities as recently developed would 
make possible material progress in the direction of sounder 
works programs for many localities. For this purpose the 
services of the several state planning boards will be very 


important. 


How a Public Works Council 
Might Function 


“It has been suggested that it might be feasible to organize 
in many communities a public works council for consideration 
of the program of the community as a whole, including Fed- 
eral, state. and various local agencies of government, assum- 
ing. of course, the appropriate integration of works programs 


with the more general aspects of local. state and national) 
planning. Such a council might be made up of represenia 


tives from the various governments concerned and of civic oy 
other organizations interested in the analysis of such un 
takings. It might look at the program of an entire com 
nity with reference to the social utility of works propos: 
their expense, their location, their style or symmetry of co 
struction. It might consider and outline a long-time prog: 
of works, for a period of any six years, and recommend 
all of the governmental bodies involved. . . . 


“Perhaps the metropolitan regions with their scores and 
even hundreds of independent taxing bodies offer the easiest 
road to the establishment of such agencies. Indeed. in cities 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and elsewhere, official and unofficial regional plan 
ning associations have already been organized and have been 
of very great advantage at many points, even though only ad- 
visory in nature. It has been suggested, however, that another 
step be taken in setting up a branch dealing with the particu- 
lar problem of public works as a special part of the larger 
and more inclusive regional interest with which these plan 
ning bodies deal. A metropolitan public-works council might 
be of very great value in setting up a long-time works pro 
gram, in considering particular works in relation to such a 
program, and in making the appropriate recommendations to 
all the jurisdictions involved. .. . 

“As one-half of the population of the United States is in 
cluded in the 96 metropolitan regions having a population of 
over 100,000, an important step would have been taken in the 
direction of balanced programs of works and of master plans 
for the greater part of the country, if such metropolitan 
councils came to be the rule. This would be true whether the 
councils were merely advisory in character or endowed with 
larger legal and financial authority. If these 
politan councils were brought together in conference with the 
planning board of the Federal Public Works Administration, 
there would be opportunity for consideration in a large way 
of the public-works program of a great part of the United 
States. It would, of course, be possible to assemble special 
regions for conference with each other and with the 
public works agency. 


now metro- 


central 


“The same principle of organization would apply with 
equal validity to other types of region than the metropolitan. 
Indeed, in the sparsely settled sections of the country, where 
governing bodies are often small and financially weak, con- 
certed action in the planning and construction of public 
works is of the very greatest importance. These communities 
are usually as deficient in competent technical advice on 
planning and in construction as they are in financial strength. 
If their capacity for cooperation is equal to the emergency, 
however, it would be possible for them, especially with the 
help of the United States Government, or without as might be. 
to put together an organization of distinct value from the 
point of view of finance as well as of technical service. 

“Many of these smaller governing bodies might well be 
brought together under some legal framework, authorized by 
the state, but if this is not feasible, the wide road toward co- 
operation is always open. State planning boards might well 
take the initiative in calling attention to the possibilities at 
this point, in aiding in the formulation of the necessary agen- 
cies. and in further relationship of the local works program 
to the larger planning program of the entire state.” 
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In Hartford, Conn., the Property Owner 


A Pateh in Time Saves Damage Suits 


Constructs and Maintains the Sidewalks. 
But the City Keeps a Watchful Eye on Them 


HREE inspectors are kept busy the year round see- 
T ing that the 350 miles of sidewalks and the 330 

miles of curbs in Hartford, Conn., are in prime con- 
dition. Uneven sidewalks might be the cause of badly 
turned ankles or worse, and curbs out of place might cause 
damage to automobiles or pedestrians, and, whether the 
city would be held liable for these damages or not, the 
street Department sees that the property owner repairs his 
sidewalks and curbs promptly. 

The city charter holds the property owner responsible 
for the curbs and sidewalks as regards both construction 
and maintenance. He must do the work under cily speci- 
fications and direction, and the work must be done by con- 
tractors licensed by the city. There are between 70 and 
100 of these licensed contractors, each of whom must 
file a bond for $2,000 with the city before his license is 
given, to protect the city and to guarantee his workman- 
ship for one year. 


Daily Inspection Reports 


At the end of each day the inspectors turn in a report 
of the work they have examined during the day, accom- 
panied by their recommendations for work that should 
be done where curbs or sidewalks are not in proper re- 
pair. The card, reproduced here, shows the blocks the 
inspector covered during the day. These cards, 
are filed after the Superintendent has gone over them, have 
been invaluable in court as evidence of the frequency with 
which the walks and curbs have been checked as to condi- 


which 


tion. 
After the inspector's report of work needed has been 


checked by the Superintendent or his Deputy. a notice 1s 
sent to the property owner instructing him to proceed with 
the needed work. He is allowed twenty days in which to 
comply with the order. Upon his failure to do so within 
the specified time. the city orders a contractor to proceed 
with the work. and the charge becomes a lien on the prop 
erty. Each day when notices are sent out to property own 
ers the list is posted in the office of the Superintendent of 
Streets. where it may be inspected by any one. Contrac- 
tors who are employed by the property owners to do the 
work are required to so note on the posted list in order 
that the Department may know that the owner has com- 
plied with the order. This serves as a double check and 
also makes it possible for the Department to allow a little 
longet for the work to be completed where a contractor is 
held up for some legitimate reason. The Department feels 
that the owner has fulfilled his obligation, in spirit at 
least, when he has given the order to a contractor to go 
ahead with the work, and the contractor is responsible 
under his bond to start work as quickly as he can and to 
complete it if possible under the time limit. 

When it is necessary for the city to order the work 

the 
undertaking with an inspector, who indicates the exact 
work to be done. 


done. the contractor selected, by rotation, goes 


over 


The inspection of sidewalks and curbs is one of the 
manifold duties of the Street Department under the di- 
rection of Leon F. Peck, Superintendent of Streets. — Its 
other duties include the maintenance of sewers. street 


cleaning, snow removal, and disposal of refuse. and street 
construction and maintenance. 


Daily Report of Sidewalk and Curb Inspector Date 
Name of Inspector 
Work 
Curb Setting Inspected or Sidewalk Laving Inspected Reing Done 
St. or Av. between 
St. or Av. betwee ‘ 
St. or Av. betwee 
St. or Av. b 
IS PRINTED ON A 
Curb recommended to be reset « k rece p ve i 


| 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Pasadena’s Power Plant 
Earns 5.8 Per Cent 


Pasapena, Cauir.—This city sold 
$1,363,000 worth of electricity in the year 
ending June 30, 1934, at an operating 
cost of $534.989. The net profit alter 
interest, depreciation and a general re- 
serve deposit, amounted to 
There are 31,325 meters in this city of 
77.000 population, and per capita con- 


sumption is 685 kwh. 

The income of the Department is 
$7.409 less than it was one year ago, 
owing in part to a curtailment in general 
city uses for public lighting and street 
lighting and a reduction in the rate per 
kwh for street illumination which de 
creased the income $4,860. The re 
mainder of the decrease is due to rate 
changes which permit current to be con- 
sumed on combination rates rather than 
straight rates. As a matter of fact, the 
Department sold more current for com- 
mercial and residential lighting and 
power consumption. The average rate 
per kwh received for street lighting for 
1933-34 was $0.01, while the average rate 
per kwh for residence and commercial 
lighting was $0.04053. 

Owing to the rapid strides made in 
mechanical engineering practices, steam 
generating equipment has improved so 
rapidly that machinery and equipment 
which we considered to be the best ob- 
tainable ten or twelve years ago with an 
operative life of 20 to 25 years is now so 
inefficient that it is considered to be poor 
practice to operate such machinery. It 
should be remembered that machinery of 
this type, though it cannot be operated 
efficiently, has considerable value for 
standby uses in central stations the size 
of our plant. This, however, depends en- 
tirely upon how much emphasis is placed 
on the value of continuous service to the 
patrons of the utility. 


INCINERATOR TO PAY FOR ITSELF 

During the beginning of the fiscal year 
we were called on to relieve the city of a 
rubbish condition that had become acute, 
and it was decided that this Department 
could dispose of the waste material by 
converting it to steam power which could 
be used at the power plant. According- 
ly, three of our obsolete water-tube boil- 
ers were moved from the power house to 
a location approximately 600 feet away, 
on property which had been acquired for 
cooling-tower purposes for the Depart- 
ment. Then plans for the incinerator 
were drawn, and tke plant was con- 
structed and put into operation in No- 
vember, 1933. The incinerator is de- 
signed to handle 100 tons of rubbish a 
day in either of the two furnaces in- 
stalled. Three tons of rubbish produces 
as much steam as one barrel of fuel oil. 

The incinerator charges 50 cents per 


ton for burning rubbish. The best in- 
formation we had at the beginning 
showed that approximately 100 tons of 
this material were being disposed of 
daily prior to the installation of this 
plant. However, as rubbish had been 
burned in open dumps without cost to 
the collectors. they lacked interest, with 
the result that the average at the start 


was only 15 tons per day. After seven 
months’ operation, the average is 184% 
tons. We anticipate that the increase 


will be more rapid next year and that 
the amount we receive for disposing of 
this material. and the credit the plant 
will receive for live steam used at the 
power plant, will compensate us for the 
construction of the incinerator. 

B. F. DeLANTY, 


General Manager, Municipal Light and 
Power Department. 


The Protection and Im- 
provement of a Seashore 
Recreational Center 


Hampton Beacn, N. H.—Progress at 
Hampton Beach along lines of protec- 
tion, sanitation and beautification—funda- 
mental projects first cutlined in the Man- 
ning development plan of 1932—was 
rapid during the year 1934. Those places 
along the beach front most exposed to 
the northeast gales have been protected 
against the possibility of further storm 
damage, and in the building of sea-walls 
and jetties at these points the utility of 
beauty has not been overlooked. Local 
sanitary conditions have been perfected 
by the installation of an Imhoff tank sys- 
tem. In eliminating the ocean-fall dis- 
posal method of sewage disposal, all pos- 
sibility of the contamination of any part 
of the Hampton Beach shore-line has 
been done away with. 

After a hard local fight on the matter 
of securing state cooperation to assure 
beach protection and to provide proper 
sanitation, the situation was cleared by 
the following action: the beach lands re- 
quiring protection were deeded by the 
town of Hampton to the state, in order 
that the state might be sure that the 
beach would be used solely for public 
park and recreational purposes forever; 
not to burden more heavily the taxpayers 
of New Hampshire, it was made a condi- 
tion of the necessary legislation that the 
state should purchase the Hampton Har- 
bor toll-bridge and pay the greater part 
of the cost of protecting the entire area 
out of the operating revenue received on 
the bridge. The bridge was purchased 
fer $140,000, and the revenue to date, at 
a greatly reduced toll fee, has exceeded 
the estimates of the Hampton Beach 
precinct officials who sponsored the plan 
and the legislation. 

The North Beach sea-wall is a white 
cement structure, presenting to the ocean 


a concave face—concave for the purpose 
of tossing back the waves. It rises ab 
a protective apron of stone which sla 
a little toward sea-level, the apron be 
made of granite blocks weighing from |( 
to 20 tons each. The wall rises from & 
to 10 feet above this apron on the ocean 
side, but is only 24% feet higher than thy 
street level on the boulevard side. It js 
1 feet across the top. 

Starting at the United States Coast 
Guard Station, the sea-wall extends 
southerly in a broad sweeping curve for 
a distance of almost a mile. On the 
boulevard side, adjacent to the wall. a 
10-foot sidewalk with a granite cur) 
has been constructed which makes an 
ideal promenade. The wide section be- 
tween the new sidewalk and the main 
traveled portion of the boulevard has 
been filled with gravel and rolled smooth, 
giving the entire area the appearance ot 
a very wide parkway. 

At regular intervals apertures in the 
wall lead onto cement platforms from 
which broad stairways lead to the left 
and to the right from the sidewalk level 
to the beach sands. On the ocean side 
of these stairways, buttressed walls have 
been built which shield the apertures in 
the main wall and thus make it practical- 
ly impossible for heavy seas to break 
through to the sidewalk and to the boule- 
vard. 

At intervals of 500 feet stone groins 
have been built which extend from the 
sea-wall in an easterly direction toward 
the low-water mark. These groins are 
nothing more than stone walls, the pur- 
pose of which is to catch and hold drift- 
ing sand and thus make a better beach. 
In all probability they will be completely 
covered in a few years. 

For fifteen years the shifting inlet 
which connects the Atlantic Ocean with 
Hampton Harbor has given Hampton 
Beach the most serious problem of ocean 
erosion recorded on the North Atlantic 
coast. Hundreds of summer cottages 
have been destroyed. Miles of street, 
equipped with sidewalks, lights, hydrants 
and sewer pipes, have been obliterated 
by storms and tides. A section of White 
Island, embracing over 50 acres. has 
been laid waste and inundated at every 
high tide. The property damage has 
been stupendous, and in addition the 
town of Hampton has literally wasted 
over $100,000 by the erection of hope- 
lessly inadequate sea-walls. 

In 1932 a survey of the entire problem 
was undertaken by the United States 
Army engineers, the cost of which was 
shared equally by the state and Federal 
governments. The solution offered as a 
result of this study contemplated the 
building of two jetties for the purpose 
of stabilizing the shifting inlet to the 
harbor. And it is this solution that the 
New Hampshire State Highway Depart- 
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SEWAGE 
Double-hopper Imhoff tank on mound in 
One corner of trickling filter 


ment decided to adopt. The north jetty 
is now practically complete and work 
on the south jetty has been started. The 
50 acres of made-land north of the north 
jetty, formerly an eroded area, will be 
set apart as a state reservation for bath- 
ing and other recreational purposes. 


THE IMHOFF TANK TREATMENT PLANT 

It is common practice for seashore 
communities to empty their sewage into 
the ocean. In every case there is a pos- 
sibility that under the right conditions of 
wind and tide the shore and beach may 
become contaminated in varying degrees 
with refuse or effluent discharged from 
the under-water end of the ocean out- 
fall. Such a _ condition can _ never 
again exist at Hampton Beach, for all 
of the sewage of the beach community, 
which has heretofore been emptied into 
the Atlantic Ocean, will be pumped 
across to the west side of the marsh and 
treated in the recently installed Imhoff 
tank plant. 

This plant, located in a landscaped 
tract of several acres of high land near 
the west shore of the great salt marsh, is 
the only one of its kind in New Hamp- 
shire and there are only a few similar 
systems in New England. The raw sew- 
age is pumped into a great double-hop- 
per Imhoff tank, which, rising nearly 30 
feet in the air, forms a background for 
the plant layout. The effluent dis- 
charged through cast iron pipes and 
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in lore 


stone groins 


BEACH, N. H 


up apron, ground, also stairway 


AT HAMPTON BEACH 
rear center. Sludge bed at left of tank 
is shown in right foreground 


nozzles onto a trickling filter bed——an im- 
mense concrete structure filled with thou- 
sands of tons of crushed rock. The effluent 
trickles through the bed, is collected i 
underdrains, settled, sterilized and dis- 
charged, free from all harmful bacteria, 
into a nearby creek. 

The solids are digested in the Imhoff 
tank and discharged eventually in the 
form of sludge onto a bed adjacent to 
the tank, from which the sludge is carted 
at intervals to be used as fertilizer. The 
process is completely automatic and is 
carried on without the slightest odor per- 
meating into the surrounding atmos- 
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plant has been built large 
enough to take care of the tremendous 
mid-season demands of the Hampton 
Beach of the future, so that today it has 
a capacity adequate to care for the needs 
of any city in the state with the 
tion of Manchester. 


phere. The 


excep 


rhe next steps in the development plan 
include a arched bridge of cement 
over the Hampton Harbor inlet; a traffic 
by-pass in the form of a 100-foot park- 
way built just west of the present north- 
and-south traffic arteries, and tremendous 
areas of public parking spaces. 

JAMES W. TUCKER, 


Hampton Beach Chamber 
and Development Coun 
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The Sioux City Bandshell 


Sioux Crry, lowa.—One of the dreams 
come true is Sioux City’s music pavilion 
Visualized in a drawing submitted 
the First Preliminary to the Beaux 
prize and designed for a specific 
Henry L. Kamphoefner, 
Sioux City, the plan for 
won a second mention. 
was later exhibited in 
this city, and still later, CWA and 
FERA constructed the pavilion. Only 
minor changes had to be made by the 
architect, for the imaginary site was al- 
most exactly the actual one. 


for 
(rts 
by 
ot 
structure 
drawing 
gallery in 


site, 
architect, 
the 
rhe 


an art 


Atlas White 
this monolith, 
and 31 feet high 
In the rear are 


Reinforced concrete with 
finish is the material for 
which is 102 feet wide 
from the front grade. 
four dressing rooms, toilets, offices and 
storage room. Under the arch and in 
the bottom of a pool in front of the base 
colored lights are concealed. The dec- 
orative cast concrete sculpture is the 
work of Herschel Elarth, a sculptor of 
Omaha. There are 6,000 seats in the 
natural amphitheater, and 4,000 more 
can be erected in the available space. 
The acoustics are almost perfect. Even 
in the last rows the softest tones of the 
Sioux City Municipal Band are clearly 
heard. 

The photograph gives an excellent idea 
of this well-balanced, graceful structure, 
which is preeminent among CWA work 
in lowa. 


L. N. HINTGEN, 


City Engineer 


— 


Architect, 
PAVILION AT SIOUX CITY 


Sioux City 
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Dentistry on Wheels for 
School Children in 
Rural Los Angeles 


Los Ance.es, Cauir.—To bring dental 
and medical aid to school children in out- 
lying districts of Los Angeles, the city 
school system has established a unique 
type of health service in a_ traveling 
healthmobile which brings — efficient, 
prompt, and often free service to the 
hoolroom door. 

Iwo of these traveling health units, 
said to be the only vehicles of their kind 
in the country, are in use, traversing 
thousands of miles yearly. Conceived by 
Dr. Sven Lokrantz, Director of Division 
of Health Service in the city schools, the 
first healthmobile was put into use near- 
ly nine years ago. Since that time an 
other unit has been added and a dupli 
cate of the ambulatory clinic constructed 
for use of the children in Norrland, 
Sweden. The traveling healthmobiles 


AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 


have been found invaluable in caring for 
indigent and physically defective school 
children in districts where it has not been 
practicable nor economical to establish 
permanent clinics. 

The healthmobile is adapted for truck 
or trailer chassis, although the present 
models are hauled by truck to the vari- 
ous schools, where they are stationed for 
short periods. The vehicle consists of a 
small house built on a truck chassis. In 
this house space is provided for dental 
work, orthopedic work, nose and threat 
treatments and mental hygiene. In a 
corridor-like arrangement eyes are ex- 
amined and tested for vision. Glasses 
are fitted here. 

As Los Angeles covers an area of 444 
square miles, the mileage per year is 
considerable. Units are moved to vari- 
ous schools, following a definite sched- 
ule. A camp is established at each 
school or group of schools, and the work 
is finished at each place as quickly as 
possible. The length of time spent at 
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THE LOS ANGELES TRAVELING HEALTHMOBILE BRINGS FREE DENTAL 
SERVICE TO CHILDREN IN OUTLYING COMMUNITIES OF THE CITY 


SCHOOT 


SYSTEM 


INTERIOR OF THE HEALTHMOBILE, AS FULLY EQUIPPED AS ANY 
WELL-REGULATED DENTAL OFFICE 
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each camp depends upon the numbey 
cases and the location, and is usua 
from two to six weeks at the most. 

If social servicing discloses that th: 
junior patients are unable to pay e\ 
the small charges of 10 or 25 cents 
visit, the service is rendered fre: 
charge. All fees collected are turne: 
over to the Parent-Teacher Association 
the city. Nearly $250 in such fees, r 
resenting collections from the two uni 
was taken in during one year and turned 
over to the Association. 

The cost of single units is approx 
mately $4,000, which includes compl 
equipment and incidentals. Operatiy: 
costs, covering salaries of dentist, « 
culist, assistants, motor maintenance, 
transportation and other incidentals. ay- 
erage about $3,000 annually. Con 
structed of well-seasoned oak, each unit 
is equipped with double floors covered 
with heavy battleship linoleum. Roo! 
and side walls are insulated to prevent 
any possible shifting or sagging. 

Each healthmobile is provided with 
dental chair, eye clinic chair, instrument 
case, swinging instrument rack, eye 
charts, dental motor, floor covering, built 
in shelves, built-in desk, hose, set of eve 
lenses, and other accessories. Dental 
work is under the direction of Dr. Verne 
L. G. Wilt and constitutes the major por 
tion of service rendered. 

S. A. LEWIS 


Texas City Adopts Uniform 
Crime Records 


L PASO, TEXAS. is the latest city 

to adopt the Uniform Crime Record 
system prepared by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for the 
United States Department of Justice. ac 
cording to the January issue of the Po- 
lice Chiefs’ News Letter. The Texas 
city joins approximately 100 other cities 
of the country which have installed this 
detailed record system within the past 
few years. As short a time as four 
years ago not more than a dozen cities 
kept accurate records of local crimes. 

Police departments which keep up 
their reports under the Uniform Crime 
Records system require their officers to 
write down every activity on each case 
they investigate. These daily reports 
enable local police officials to analyze 
what. where and how crime is being 
committed and the percentage of cases 
cleared by arrest. Monthly reports, 
made up from the daily record, are sent 
to the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. which receives crime data from over 
1.700 cities for a composite record of all 
crimes known to the police. 

“If more cities adopted the Uniform 
Crime Record system, the Department of 
Justice records might easily be made 
more complete,” comments Donald C. 
Stone, Assistant Director of the com- 
mittee which set up the system. “It 
would also bring about more scientific 
police administration in local units of 
government and aid in furthering police 
cooperation on a national basis.” 
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Paul L. Green, Chairman; Melvin J. Bankhead, James R. 
Miss I. K. Relph, Peter J. Stupka, J. C. Vincent, John C. Wrighton 


TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Guthrie, T. T. MeCrosky. D. 


Grant Mickle, 


Robert A. Mitchell, Edward J. O'Meara, 


HE fatality rate in Providence in 
1934 was the lowest in all the years 
since modern trafic problems have 

existed. It is believed that the activity 
herein described was one of many which 
have contributed toward this result. Cer- 
tainly, if speeds can be consistently held 
down or reduced, there is small doubt 
that accidents will be decreased. 

Traffic authorities in Providence de- 
cided in 1932 that a plan of monthly 
“sampling” of vehicular speeds by actual 
measurements be carried out, covering 
about 54 locations, none of which 
should be in congested traffic. This sys- 
tem was worked out and tested in that 
year, and has been in full operation dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934. The purposes of the 
plan were mainly as follows: (1) to 
give authorities a more definite picture 
of the driving habits of operators in re- 
spect to speed at these locations; (2) to 
make available information regarding 
changes in speed. resultant from police 
activity or other causes; (3) to enable 
trafhe officers to give prompt attention 
to locations where for any reason speeds 
were found unduly increasing, or out of 
line with safety requirements. 

None of the observations was made at 
night or in rush hours, nor under bad 
weather or street conditions. The mea- 
sured course was 300 feet, usually cen- 
tered on an intersection. Speeds of all 
vehicles passing over the course during 
the period of observations were mea- 
sured, except (a) any which pass while 
the observer is measuring the speed of 
another, and {b) those whose movement 


Speeds Reduced in Providence, R. I. 


is impeded by traffic or other conditions 
confronted during their passage through 
the measured course. Tally cards of 
convenient form were used, and office 
cards for each location were maintained 
covering a year’s observations by months. 
These observations, plus a system of 
checks on “Stop-sign” observance, re- 
quired one man’s time for approximately 
seven days each month. The number of 
vehicles whose speed was thus measured 
and recorded was 31,620 in 1933 and 
34,200 in 1934. The average of all the 
measured speeds was 25.44 in 1933 and 
22.98 in 1934. 

When the routine of speed measure- 
ments was set up, it was recognized that 
its usefulness depended largely on_ its 
prompt and effective utilization by traffic 
patrol forces. Arrangements were made 
the information to traffic head- 
quarters before the end of the day when 


to get 


a given location was measured. Con 
ferences were held to determine upon 
the most useful form in which the in- 


formation might be supplied to the po- 


lice. As a result, the system of dividing 
the vehicles observed into “speed 


groups” was adopted, and an arbitrary 


division was made of the number (or 
proportion) having speeds: 

At or under 20 mph 

Over 20 and including 25 mph 

Over 25 and including 30 mph 

Over 30 and including 35 mph 

Over 35 mph 


This manner of presenting the results 
has appeared quite satisfactory. The 
monthly results for 1933 and 1934 are 


SPEED GROUPS 


3000 CARS TIMED MONTHLY AT 54 SELECTED STREET 
PROVIDENCE R_| 
OMPILED By THE City TRAFFIC ENGINEER 
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this 
rather striking record of achievement: 
1. The proportion of vehicles going 
at or under 20 mph, as well as of the 
speed group of 20-25 mph, has shown a 


shown on the chart, and present 


definite and material increase for each 
month of 1934 over the corresponding 
month of 1933. 

2. The proportion of vehicles in the 
intermediate group going at 25-30 mph 
showed an increase in the early months 
of 1934, changing to a decrease in the 
latter months. 

3. The proportion of vehicles in the 
two highest-speed groups shows a defi- 
nite and marked decrease for all months 
of 1934, and for the year 1934 only 3.2 
per cent of vehicles whose speeds were 
measured had over 30 mph 
against 17.4 per cent in 1933. 

As to the methods by which the speed 
reduction was accomplished, it is stated 
that the trafic patrol and supervision 
more intensive than ever before, 
and could, by use of the information 
gathered, be more effectively directed to 
points where and when the need existed. 
It is believed that the public attained an 
increased realization that in their op- 
erations they were under definite super- 
vision. Warnings, with explanations of 
the danger of various driving practices, 
were freely used, and a large number of 
personal interviews was had by su- 
perior officers with operators of whom 
reports indicated the need for such han- 
dling. Public reaction to such interviews 
is reported as being excellent. 

As to whether the results described are 


speeds 


were 


INTERSECTIONS 


OVER 35 MPH 
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likely to be permanent, the value of any 
answer depends on the accuracy of the 
assumptions made. To the degree that 
these results depend on intensive traffic 
patrol and supervision, it may perhaps 
be assumed that if such activities are re- 
laxed there may be some measure of re 
version to former conditions. On _ the 
other hand, it may be that in time the 
driving habits of the public can be so 
changed that some substantial reduction 
in patrol and supervision could be made 
great effect. On this point a 
rather interesting condition may be noted 
by a study of the September records on 


without 


the chart. For the most of September, 
1934, traffic work was reduced to a low 
minimum due to emergency conditions 
resultant from the textile strike. An 


examination of the chart shows clearly 
that the trend indicated in other months, 


before and after. was definitely less 
marked in September, 134 
Auto Testing Law 
Upheld in Des Moines 
TJALIDITY of the Des Moines com 
pulsory automobile testing  ordi- 


nance was upheld in a decision by Dis- 
trict Judge Shankland on February 6. 
according to a dispatch. The 
Judge denied a petition by J. J. Wagner. 
Southern Surety 
an injunction to restrain the city from 
the 
the municipal testing station. 


press 
building manager, for 
ordinance or 


enforcing operating 


Citing the “principle of the rule of 
reason, as laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” the Court 


he ld 
with 
hic les 


tion 


that the ordinance did not conflict 


the state law governing motor ve 


classifica 
the 


was reasonable in its 


and was not unauthorized by 


Legislature as contended. 
“The record in this case shows,” Judge 


Shankland stated, “that 29,900 people 


were killed and 850,000 injured in 1933. 
and that 36.000 were killed and more 
than a million injured in 1934, a death 
rate of 100 per day in the United States 
from automobile accidents alone, and 
that more than 50 per cent of these ac 
cidents were a result of inadequate or 


defective equipment 
There is no way to determine whether 
vehicle is adequately 


or not a motor 


equipped as required by the state laws 
except by inspection by experts supplied 
thre make 


of Des 


such in- 


Moines 


with equipment to 
This the city 
has undertaken to do.” 

Protection of the 
the object and spirit of the state motor 
which Judge Shank- 
land said he found “nothing in the ordi- 


spection. 
public was cited as 


vehicle law. with 
nance in question to conflict.” 

\s a possible unreasonable feature of 
the the 
Court referred to the provision requiring 


compulsory testing ordinance, 


inspection of automobiles continuously 
using the streets of Des Moines and ex- 
cluding those of non-residents using the 
streets occasionally. 


President Gravely Con- 
cerned Over 36,000 
Traffic Deaths 


TMHE automobile casualty toll for 1934 

was 36,000 persons killed in 882,000 
personal-injury collisions on streets and 
highways, according to The Travelers 
Insurance Co. Pedestrians accounted for 
14 per cent of the fatalities. 

The death gain was 16 per cent against 
an increase of only 6 per cent in registra- 
tions and gasoline consumption. Fast 
driving is given as the dominant factor. 
Aleohol is known to have figured with 
3.16 per cent of the drivers and 4.46 per 
cent of the pedestrians, compared with 
2.43 and 2.99 per cent respectively in 
1933. 

Despite figures indicating that nine out 
of ten cars involved in accidents were in 
good condition, three out of every four 
cars inspected were found to be defective, 
says the report. Defects were as follows: 
brakes bad on 29 per cent of the cars; 
tires fair to poor on 56 per cent; lamps 
needed adjustment or replacement on 63 
per cent. 

The most serious aspect, in evidence 
for a number of years, was the greater 
number of accidents during periods of 
dusk and darkness. In the daytime, 6 


A. M. to 6 P. M., there were 15.050 
deaths in 459,510 accidents. During 


darkness, 6 P. M. to 6 A. M., there were 
20.950 deaths in 422.490 accidents. 

Showing that careful driving is pos- 
sible, accidents were proportionately 
fewer in rainy and snowy weather and 
on wet, snowy and icy surfaces than in 
clear weather and on dry surfaces. 

On January President Roosevelt 
sent the letter quoted below to every Gov- 
ernor: 


9c 


“IT am gravely concerned with the increasing 
number of deaths and injuries occurring in auto 
mobile accidents Preliminary figures indicate 
that the total of these losses during the year 1934 
greatly exceeded that of any previous years. We 
should, as a people, be able to solve this prob- 


lem which so vitally affects the lives and happi 
ness of our citizens. 


“In order to assist in this, the Federal Govern- 


ment, through the Secretary of Commerce, has 
taken the leadership in developing remedial mea 
ures Proposals for uniform state legislation 
have been worked out by the National Conference 


on Street and Highway Safety, with the coopera- 
tion of responsible state officials and representa- 


tives of interested organizations from all parts of 
the country. 

The remedies that need to be applied are thus 
ivailable in form which appears to meet the 
unanimous approval of experienced judgment 


The responsibility for action rests with the states.” 


Two-Filament 25-W att 
Traffic Lamps Used 
in Baltimore 


HE Police Department of Baltimore. 

writes Charles D. Gaither. the Com- 
missioner, March 13. 1934. has 
been using a special 25-watt double-fila- 
ment lamp and patented lens in auto- 
matic signals throughout the city. The 
experiment has been very satisfactory 
and has resulted in reducing cost of op- 
eration by decreasing electric consump- 
tion.” 


“since 
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The particular virtue claimed for 1 
type of lamp by the patentee, Cha: 
Adler, Jr.. Maryland and Pennsylva 
Building, Baltimore, is that on failur: 
either filament, the appearance of | 
signal lens tells trafic men what | 
happened and thus indicates the ne 
for a new lamp in advance of comp| 
failure of the light. 

The two filaments in the lamp 
placed parallel to each other and a; 
separated by a metal screen. When o 
burns out, the screen divides the la: 
into bright and dark portions which sh: 
on the lens. The remaining 
keeps the lamp in operation. 


filament 


The lamps are available in either 6 
watts or 25 watts, the latter being 
signed for use in conjunction wil 
“Color-Design” lenses, which direct al] 
the beams parallel to the traffic lane. 


In the concave side of each color lens 
is a narrow band made of small prisms, 
which are placed horizontal in the red 


The re- 


lens and vertical in the green. 
sult in the 
light is a wide 
horizon- 
tal spread of 
the red, and a 
broad vertical 
or downward 
spread of the 


green. The 
amber lens 
throws the 
light down- 
ward and to 


one side of the 
signal, so as to 
be visible to 
drivers about 
to pass into the 
intersec- 
tion. The value 
ascribed to these prismatic bands in 
different position is twofold: the indica 
tions can be read by the color blind and 
are generally more distinctive. 


** Alcohol Laws”’ 


in Pennsylvania 


CCIDENT analyses in Pittsburgh, the 

state of Pennsylvania and the na 
tion as a whole show a definite increase 
in the number of motorists “under the 
influence of liquor.” “had been drink 
ing,’ or “apparently intoxicated” in 
volved in accidents, reports the Better 
Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh. Acci 
dent reports list the part liquor plays in 
accidents under these varying headings. 
The drinking driver and the tipsy pedes 
trian are both playing definite réles in 
the upward trend of highway accidents. 
While the percentage of such persons in 
volved in all accidents is small. the prob- 
lem is becoming increasingly serious 
and demands attention and remedial ac- 
tion. Every intoxicated driver should 
be arrested and punished. 


The Bureau of Traffic Planning analy- 
sis of 1930 for accidents indicates that 4.7 
per cent of 7.998 drivers involved in ac- 
cidents and 7.1 per cent of 1.690 pedes- 
trians injured had imbibed. 
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‘he Bureau of Motor Vehicles re- 
ts that in 4.3 per cent of 52,157 acci- 
ts analyzed during 1934 an “apar- 
ly intoxicated” driver was involved, 
that 8.2 per cent of pedestrians in- 


ed in 12,612 accidents were “ap- 
ently intoxicated.” 
lhe National Safety Council, sum- 


rizing available reports from a num- 

of cities and states, estimates that 
id been drinking drivers” in fatal ac- 
dents increased 29 per cent and pe- 
destrians 53 per cent last year over 1933. 
In non-fatal accidents, drivers reported 
inder the influence of liquor” increased 
) per cent, while pedestrian increases, 
winder the same circumstances show 64 
Available national statistics 
indicate that from 5 to 10 per cent of 
drivers and pedestrians in fatal acci- 
dents last year “had been drinking.” 


per cent. 


Three remedies are available in Penn- 
<ylvania at the present time for warring 


on the intoxicated driver: (1) arrest 
and fine or imprisonment: (2) suspen- 


sion of license; and (3) Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act. As the law now stands. 
conviction of driving while intoxicated 
carries with it suspension of license, 
which, in turn, brings the party within 
the provisions of the Financial Respon- 
sibility Act, requiring the party to carry 
insurance or otherwise furnish proof 
of financial responsibility to “pay for his 
accidents” before the suspended license 
will be renewed. The latter two rem- 
edies may also operate independent of 
the first. 

Driving while intoxicated is generally 
classified as a felony or misdemeanor. 
In Pennsylvania and other common law 
states the offender cannot be convicted 
by a police magistrate but must be held 
for court. This involves indictment by 
Grand Jury and trial by jury by the 
County Court of Record (the Quartet 
Court of Allegheny County). 
The procedure is long and expensive. 
Satisfactory evidence is hard to obtain. 
The penalty by law in Pennsylvania for 
driving while intoxicated is a fine of 
$200 and costs of prosecution, or im 
than three 


Sessions 


prisonment for not 
vears. or both. 

While Pennsylvania specifies a_ fine 
of $200 as the only fine in such cases. 
the majority of states set both minimum 
and maximum fines. In 15 states no 
minimum is set for the first offense: 18 
states set $100 as the lower limit. ‘The 
maximum fine for first offense is $500 in 
16 states and $1.000 in 13. 

In 19 states, including Pennsylvania. 
the optional jail sentence may be as little 
as one day for first offense: in 17 states 
the minimum 30 days 
The maximum jail sentence for first of 
fense is six months in 12 states and one 
year in 14 states. 

Although Pennsylvania makes no dis- 
tinction between first offense and second 
offense. the majority of states make a 
distinction between first and subsequent 
offenses. In 29 states a jail sentence is 
mandatory on second offense. and 19 
states set $1,000 as the upper limit for 
fines in such cases. 

The Fourth National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. meeting in 


more 


jail sentence is 


Washington, D. C., in May. 1934, rec- 
ommended a fine of from $100 to $1,000 
or from 10 days imprisonment to one 
year, or both, on first offense. On sec- 
ond offense the recommendation was a 
mandatory jail sentence of from 90 days 
year, and, in discretion of the 
court, an additional fine not to exceed 
$1,000. In addition, the revocation of 
license for driving upon conviction is 
recommended as mandatory. 

Pennsylvania, along with 30 other 
states, makes revocation of license man- 
datory for conviction of driving while 
intoxicated. Seventeen states. including 
Pennsylvania, require that proof of 
financial responsibility be shown before 
the operator is again permitted to op 
erate a vehicle. 


to one 


Harvard Bureau Receives 
A. A. A. Gift 


THE Bureau for Trafh 

Harvard University has announced 
two distinct acquisitions: a substantial 
gift from the American Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association: and Maxwell 
Halsey to be Assistant Director. The 
significance of the donation lies not only 
in the wider opportunities for factual 
study, but equally in the mere fact that 
the organized automotive industry has 
decided to sanction such a study. The 
constructive attitude of the Association 
toward the solution of serious problems 
of safety and congestion is evidenced by 
the appointment as Chairman of its 
Street Traffic Committee of Paul G. 
Hoffman, founder of the Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Bureau’s plans for expansion in 
clude the perfection of its Limited Way 
street developed in Chicago in 1931-33 
on the principle of one-way free-way 
trafic with no grade 
bringing to date of the Manual on Traft« 
Engineering and Administration Prac- 
that was 1926: and the 
probable award of two fe llowships in the 
art. Dr. Miller McClintock is the Di- 
rector. The Assistant Director. 
Maxwell Halsey, who will have charge of 
the technical work, was formerly Traf 
fic Engineer of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and is 
highly regarded as a consultant on traffic 
problems. 


Research of 


crossings: the 


tices issued in 


new 


Traffic Engineering 
and Engineers 


HER! was no real traffic regulation 

or trafhe engineering, as we use those 
terms, before the present century. In 
fact, we might begin with the first traffic 
control or “stop and go” signal at 105th 
and Euclid Streets, Cleveland. in 1914. 
and the first traffic signal system in Salt 
Lake City in 1917 and on Fifth Avenue. 
New York, in 1920. Another early traf 
fic engineering device was center lines on 
highways, after 1920. As 
usual, traffic engineering preceded traf- 
fic engineers. That is, work of this sort 
was first begun by highway 


used soon 


engineer;rs. 
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city engineers, city planners, and police 
officials, who little thought what a great 
oak would grow from the acorn they 
planted. Pittsburgh established the posi 
tion of Traffic Engineer in 1925; Chica 
go's present Traffic Engineer started this 
type of work as early as 1915, though 
without the title until 1926. It is always 
difficult to take a census in a field so 
rapidly changing, but today there are 
about 25 cities and states in which some 
person has the title of Trafie Engineet 
and at least 50 others in which the trafhy 
engineering function is definitely recog 
nized as a part-time 
the city engineering or other department 
or the state department, or a 
part-time consultant. The Institute of 
lrafic Engineers, founded in 1930, now 
and whose 
engineering work is near enough 


job of some one in 


highway 


has 87 members associates 


trafhe 


to full-time to meet the high standards 
of this small but active professional 
society. 

The functions of the trafic engineer 


may be stated either in terms of what he 


does, or in terms of his relations with 
other engineers and officials. In plain 
prose, what the traffic engineer does is 


volume, 
dent experience. and other characteristics 
of trafic, in the entire city on 
at particular points 
quire attention; and from data, 
through his own experience and that of 
others, to determine 
make the 
more safely. Such measures may include 
major street or 
minor improvements such as repaving or 
rounding corners, trathe 
such as signs, signals, islands and pave 
ment markings, general or 
lations 
way streets 


to record and analyze the acci 
state and 
which seem to. re 
such 
will 


what measures 


trafic move more smoothly and 


highway developments 


control devices 
special regu 
such as speed restrictions. one 


and the like 


measures such as a greater or 


entorcement 
i diflerent 
and educational 
kinds Phe 
then advises on the 
measures, if he 
them. often 

maintains the signals and si 
ot the 
work which is so necessary a complement 


use ot police otheers. 


programs of many tratin 
engineer 
of these 


execule 


appli ition 
does not actually 
installs ind 
ons, and tle 


may direct all or some educational 


and legal remedies 


traihe engineer is a mer 


to the engineering 
In the state. the 
ber ot 


rehicle de partment. 


the highway or the motor 
In the city he may 


either 
report to the commissioner of pu 
works or citv engineer, or to the director 
of public safety. 

The need todav has been conservat 
lv described by the Traffic Ene 
Committee of the National Safety Coun 


cil as follows: A regularly organized 
trafhe engineering department with one 
or more full-time men, in every city of 
250.000 population or more cities he 
low 100.000 the definite designation of 


me mber ot the neering de 
partment (or possibly a « 


he responsible tor 


trathe engineering 
work: in cities between 100.000 and 
250.000. either the former or the latter 
depending on conditions. 
Excerpt from a paper present by Sipney J 
Wittiams at the City Planning Division of 


American Society of Civil Engineers, Januar 


msultant to 
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All over America, traffic safety has the spot- 
light! The tide has turned from indifference 
to determined ACTION. City after city has 
installed or is about to install, a Municipal 
Safety Line, with compulsory inspection. 


And Bendix, pioneer and world-leader in 
the advancement of motoring safety, pre- 
sents the most efficient Municipal Safety 
Line equipment ever devised . . . the new 
Bendix Civic Safety Clinic. 


A car off the line every minute! 


The new Bendix Civic Safety Clinic tests 
brakes—not only equalization, but the exact 
stopping power of each brake! It tests wheel 
alignment—each wheel separately and accu- 
rately. It tests headlights for level, focus and 
strength. Big, easily read dials let the 
driver see the results as they're copied down. 
Approved by every safety authority who has 
ever examined it. Endorsed by car factories, 
who employ similar Bendix equipment to 
test new cars before shipment 


Compulsory Municipal Inspection 
is the only answer ! 


Many car owners simply won't have their cars in- 
spected unless compelled to do so... . and they are 
the very ones whose cars are most dangerous. 
Compulsory municipal inspection is the answer, 
and it’s being adopted all over the nation. A small 
fee makes the purchase of the Bendix Civic Safety 
Clinic self-liquidating. Write for full details, 
prices, tested plan of operation. Use the coupon. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-3, South Bend, Ind. 
Send me at once full details about Civic Safety 
Clinic Equipment, prices, operating plan, etc. 


SAF 


City Official (title)....... Dealer ! 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Water Rates and Service Charges, 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—XI 


Abstracts of Water Department and Company Reports 


Endicott, N. Y. 


Population 5 20,000 
served 25,000 
Number of services 5,000 
5,000 

* hydrants 320 
Miles of water main ; 64.0 


Inasmuch as the Endicott Water Works 
Co. supplies water both inside the vil- 


$2.00 each quarter. This advance pay- 
ment covers an allowance of 750 cu. ft. 
of water for use during the next 3-month 
period. Meters are read just prior to 
collection periods, and all water used 
during the previous 3 months over and 
above the 750-cu. ft. allowance is figured 
and billed at the following rates: 


lage of Endicott. and to the West Endi- First 2,000 cu ft.. .-26¢ per 100 cu. ft 
cott Fire District and also outside the 300 « 
village and the Fire District, there are Next 10,000 
two sets of rates: All over 30,000 “ “ “ « 
RATES INSIDE VILLAGE AND Fire District 

Gro Disct Net 

First 5,000 cu. ft. per quarter per 100 cu. ft. 20 2.0 18 

Next 5,000 « 4 18 5 & 1S 

= 100,000 * * = 7m 7X 

RATES OUTSIDE VILLAGE AND Fire District 

First 1,000 cu. ft. per quarter per 100 cu. ft.. 25 2. & 22. x 

Next 3,870 * * 20x 2 18 

5120* “ “ “ 18 5x 0 1S 

20,000 “ 13. 5 None 13. 

All over 200,000 * * > 4 > 


The minimum charge inside the vil- 
lage and Fire District is $2.00 per quar- 
ter, with a discount of 10% allowed if 
the bill is paid within 10 days. Outside 
the village and Fire District the mini- 
mum charge is $2.50 and the discount is 
the same. 

All applications for water service must 
be made by the owner or authorized 
agent at the office of the Water Company. 
All connections to the street mains are 
made by the Water Company with the 
extension to the curb, the cost being 
paid by the applicant. 

There is no sprinkler charge made for 
private sprinkler service, since all such 
lines are metered. The hydrant rental 
charged to the city and water district is 
$25.00 per year per hydrant. 


Eart J. Gripren, 


Superintendent, Endicott Water Co. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Population 11,000 
served . Unknown 

Number of services 3,300 

“ meters..... 3,200 

“ hydrants 255 

Miles of water main 35.0 


All water furnished by the Water De- 
partment of the city of Ashland, Ohio, 
is supplied at the following metered 
water rates: Minimum charge $8.00 per 
year, payable quarterly, in advance, 


Water bills are due on the first of the 
month billed, and if not paid by the 15th 
of the month in which they are due, a 
penalty of 10% is added to the total 
amount of the bill. If not paid by the 
17th of the month, water is shut off 
without further notice and a charge of 
$1.00 added, all of which must be paid 


before water will be turned on. 


Property owners or their authorized 
agents desiring service connections must 
make application at the office of the city 
water works and deposit the sum of 
$18.00 if the service is to be laid in an 
unimproved street, or $30.00 if it is to be 
laid in an improved street. If, however, 
the tap is larger than 34”, an additional 
charge is made to cover extra material 
and labor. Service pipe laid from the 
curb box to the consumer’s premises 
must be furnished and maintained at 
the expense of the property owner, but 
the Water Department maintains and 
keeps in repair all lines from the city 
main to the curb box. 

The Water Department supplies all 
meters up to 34” without charge. If a 
larger meter is required, it must be 
installed at the consumer’s expense. 
Where a meter cannot be conveniently 
and safely located within a building, the 
consumer must construct a meter box 
or vault of concrete or other suitable 
material in a place approved by the 


Water Department. 

Applicants for connections to the city’s 
mains for obtaining a supply of water 
for automatic sprinkling systems must 
furnish full information concerning the 
installation to the superintendent. Rates 
are quoted upon each application. 


A. H. KENNELL, 


Superintendent, Water Department. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Population 12,500 


served Unknowa 
Number of services > 400 
* metcrs 200 
“ hydrants 250 
Miles of water main ; 330 


The rates for water used for commer- 
cial purposes in Hudson are 60c per 
1.000 cu. ft.. or 8c per 1,000 gals., and 
for water supplied outside the city of 
Hudson, $1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft., or 20¢ 
per 1,000 gals. 

A charge of $5.00 is made for the use 
of a fire hydrant. 

James McCiure Warp.e, 
City Engineer. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Population 25,370 
served Unknown 

Number of services 6,000 

“ meter 5,000 

hydrants 800 

Miles of water main 4 80 


For residences and stores, the mini- 
mum rate is $6.00 for 25,000 gals. per 
year. All water over 25,000 gals. per 
year is charged at the rate of 15c per 
1,000 gals. 

For factories and all other commercial 
users, the rates are: 


First 10,000 gals 16 Se per 1,000 gals 
Second 10,000 “ ll. 
Third 10,000 * “ 
All over 30,000 * 
For non-resident users the rates are 


50c per 1,000 gals. 

Services are installed and owned by 
the property owners. All water rates 
are payable within 30 days, after which 
a 10% fee is added. All unpaid water 
bills are a lien against a property. 

The minimum rate for non-residents is 
$25.00 per year. All fire hydrants are 
charged at $25.00 per year each, not 
metered, outside the city limits, but 
within the city there are no hydrant 
rentals or sprinkler service charges. 


L. J. Hooker, 
Lockport Water Works. 


Superintendent 
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WHY USE SILVERTOWNS 


ad Says Fire Chief Hensley 


NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE PROTECTS AGAINST 
_BLOW-OUTS—COSTLY ROAD DELAYS 


HEN the 

screams on the 
fire engine, sec- 
onds are pre- 
cious. The fire 
apparatus must 
get through in 


double - quick 
time! Just think 


what might hap- 

Chief Burras Hensley pen if a tire 
of the Ashland, Ky., ' 
Fire Department. oll out: 


In your business, too, truck tire 
failures are costly. The sidewall 
“Failure Zone” is stealing money 
from truckers every day—every 
minute. Most truck tires taken out 
of service prematurely are dam- 
aged right in the sidewall. 


You can’t see a break coming be- 
cause it works from the inside out. 
You get no warning. Suddenly 
there is a BANG! The tire is flat! 
The casing ruined. Truck and 
driver lose time. 


Wouldn’t you like to end that 
kind of grief? 


Goodrich” 


Well, Goodrich has a new kind of 
tire—a tire with a sidewall that is 
just as strong as the tread! The 
reason is Triple Protection. The 
tire is the Triple Protected Silver- 
town! 


Why not take a tip from Fire Chief 
Hensley, who says, “‘We can’t take 
chances . . . that’s why we use 
Goodrich Silvertowns.” If you 
want to play safe, get the tire with 
this 3-way protection: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rub- 
ber material with greater resistance to 
stretch. A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall 


ness. 


2 PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of 
locking the plies about the bead. An- 
choring them in place. Positive protection 
against the short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—Each cord is surrounded by rubber. 
With ordinary cross-woven fabric, when 
the cords touch each other, they rub—zget 
hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 


This Costly invention Costs You Nothing 


Every Triple Protected Silvertown costs 
more to manufacture. But you don’t 
have to pay one cent extra for this amaz- 
ing tire! 

FREE! Trucker’s Handbook! 


* Every trucker, every driver should have 
this big 44-page book. Gives commodity 


revents ply separation—distrib- 
P td P weights, load schedules, tire and truck 
utes stresses—checks local weak- G data. Write for free copy. Dept. T-29, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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Janesville, Wis. 


ulation 21,000 
served 20,000 
umber of services 5,826 
“ meters 5,340 
hydrants 542 

iles of water main 68.0 


meter rates in Janesville are 


ws. 


First 1,000 cu, ft. used per quarter for al! 


sumed under the minimum charge 


Next 9,000 cu. ft. per quarter 
700.000 * = 
All over 900,000 * 
The minimum charges based on the 


ious Sizes of meter are as follows: 


meter $1 75 less 10% 


200* 

« 

3.00“ « 

+00 

12.00 “ 

18.75 

25.00 

0 7.50 

* 
Meters in buildings or lots which 
serve more than one tenant are charged 
the 5¢”% meter minimum rate for each 
tenant served. If a bill is not paid on 
or before 5 P. M. of the 16th of the 
month, a 10° penalty is added. If it is 


not paid by 5 P.M. of the 25th, water is 
turned off and a charge of $1.00 is made 
for reconnection. Bills are payable 
quarterly January 1, April 1, July 1 and 
October 1. 

H. A. Grirrey, 


Superintendent, Janesville Water Department 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Population < 55,000 
served...... Unkaown 
Number of services. . . 3,17 
“ meters 11,000 
“ hydrants..... 820 
Miles of water main... 112 


The city owns all water meters, met- 
ers all services, and makes a charge of 
per month for meters, 25c¢ per 
month for 34” meters, and 33c per month 
for 1” meters. The minimum monthly 
charge is 90c. and the water-meter rates 
are as follows: 


From 0 to 10,000 cu. ft. per month 
10,000 * 50,000 * 
Over 50,000 


Joseru B. Harr, 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Population 30,000 
served 30,000 
Number of services 6,700 
= “ meters 6,700 

“ hydrants 559 
Miles of water main. 74.0 


The quarterly meter rates are as fol- 
lows: 


First 6,000 gals, or less $1.50 (minimum 
Next 24,000 “* 25 per 1,000 
120,000 “ 
250,000 
ver 900,000 oe * 
The charge per meter per month, 


which does not include any payment for 
water, is as follows: 
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i, mater $ 25 before the 10th of the month in which 
bill is rendered. The first 10,000 cu. 
ft, are billed at $12.75 per 1.000 cu 
_ eee 575 ft.. and all water used above 10.000 cu 
ft. is billed at 644c¢ per 100 cu. ft 


if the meter 
before the last 
of the month in which presented. 


There is a penalty of 10 
bill is not paid on of! 
day 


sizes of meters is allowed to be con 


.15c net per 100 cu. ft. less 10 


The penalty limit is $1.00. There is 
also a minimum output charge per quar 
ter of $1.50 for 6.000 gals. of water or 
less used during the quarter. 

The property owners pay the Depart 
ment of Water Works and for 
the installations of water services which 
are made by licensed master plumbers. 


Sewers 


The city makes the following charges to 
the plumber: 
For a tap with no back fill, $10.00. 


for which the corporation cock and curb 
cock are supplied and the corporation 
inserted in the main by the city. There 
is a charge of $5.00 additional in dirt 
streets for back fill and maintenance of 
the ditch, and $15.00 additional in paved 
streets for back fill, maintenance and 
repavement. 

The city pays nothing to the Depart 
ment of Water Works and for 
the use of water for any purpose. No 
other free charges or reduced rates are 
permitted. There is no charge for pri- 
vate fire hydrants or sprinkler systems. 

Grorce Huser, 

Superintendent, Department of Water Works 

and Sewers. 


Sewers 


Olean, N. Y. 


Population 22,000 
served 22,000 
Number of service 
“ meters 
* hydrants 
Miles of water maia.... 66 63 


The schedule of water rates in Olean 


$1.80 per 1,000 cu, ft 
1 40 
1 00 


is divided into three classes: 
Class A includes meter 
using less than 30,000 cu. ft. during a 
three-months period. These are billed 
quarterly, with 10% added for non-pay- 
ment on or before the 20th of the month 
in which the bill is rendered. and no bill 
is rendered for than $1.00. The 
minimum charge of $2.25 per quarter has 


connections 


less 


been made, permitting the use of 1.000 
cu. ft. of water during the quarter. Be- 


yond that the charges are as follows: 


Next 4,000 cu. ft 20¢ per 100 cu, ft 
“5,000 6:4 “ 
Class B services include meter con- 

nections using more than 10.000 cu. ft. 

per month. These are billed monthly, 


with 10% added for 


non-payment on or 


Class C includes meter connections 
using more than 100,000 cu. ft. of water 
per month. The first 100,000 cu. ft. Is 
billed at $69.00. and all above 100,000 
cu. ft. at 5.5e per 100 cu. ft. This class 
is billed monthly. with 10°, added _ for 
non-payment on or before the 20th of the 
month in which the bill is rendered. 


Sprinkler systems equipped with auto- 
matic alarms are charged $3.00 per quar 


ter. 

In any case where a water bill is not 
paid by the 25th of the month in which 
it is rendered. the water is turned off 
without further notice. In case water is 


turned off for non-payment, a charge of 
$1.00 is made for restoring service. 
M. F. Kink, 


Clerk Board of Water Commissioner 


Appleton, Wis. 


Population 
served 
Number of servic 6.628 
meters 6,32 
hydrants 665 
Miles of water main sO 4 


The charges for water used per quarter 


per meter are as follows: 
First 1,000 ou, ft Re pe oo ft 
* 
10.000 * 
* 


\lLover 500,000 


All service charges for the quarter are 
due and payable in advance from the 
first day of the quarter in 
service is to be rendered. 
charge 


which such 
The service 
is not divisible and is the same 
for a fractional part of a quarter as for a 


full quarter. 


te s! 1) 

l Oo 

l 

2 

12 00 

4 OO 

6 10) 00 

10 00 
When there are more than one con 


sumer on a meter. a service charge of 
and 
each dwelling, flat. suite, store, ete., is 


$12.00 is assessed to each consumer. 


regarded as one consumer in determining 
the service charge. 

All bills, except those for special read- 
ings or for special purposes, are dated 
on the last day of the month prior to 
the month in which they are due and pay- 
able. Bills are rendered at the 
amount minus a discount of 10°. the de- 
duction of which is allowed providing 
payment is made on or before the 15th 
day of the month following the date of 
the bill. Water is shut off without fur- 
ther notice if the bill remains unpaid 30 
days after date, and water is not turned 
on again until all arrears are paid, to 
gether with the sum of $1.00 for turning 
off and on. 


oToss 
gro 


Wittram U. 
Appleton Water 


Superintendent Department 


- 
— 
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_ which shows how and why certain roofs fail. 
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FOR STREETS AND ROADS 


With Koppers Tarmac you can build streets that are not only durable under 
city traffic, and economical to build and maintain . . . but which are also 
skidproof! The skid-resistance of Tarmac surfaces can be demonstrated and 
measured. Let us send you the booklet ‘Surfacing with Tarmac” which tells 


how to build, maintain and repair streets and roads with Tarmac. 


2 


FOR ROOFS 


Thousands of roofs are failing in this country because of the inability of the 


Reduce the accident records with Skidproof Streets of Tar. 


roofing materials to withstand the particular conditions which are met with 
on flat deck roofs. These failures can be stopped by the use of coal tar pitch 


on flat surfaces. Let us send you the folder ‘““Do’s and Dont’s on Roofing” 


3 


FOR WATERPROOFING 


Many foundations, tunnels, bridges and other structures are giving endless 
trouble because they should have been waterproofed. Others which were 
waterproofed are giving trouble because the wrong kind of waterproofing 
was used. Certain materials now used for waterproofing are unable to with- 


stand water. Send for the Koppers technical report on waterproofing. 


OPPERS 


This $7,500,000 tunnel is endangered by leaks which Coal Tar Waterproofing would have prevented. 


1. KOPPERS Taxmac FOR STREETS, ROADS, DRIVEWAYS, ETC. 
2. KOPPERS OLD STYLE ROOFING PITCH AND TARRED FELT 
3. KOPPERS WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY... Koppers Building... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants and Offices Located at Strategic Points Throughout the Country 


During March we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 


= 
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pi End Roofing Troubles by Using Cold Tar Pitch and Felt on Flat Decks. 
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Johnstown, Pa. 


68,000 

served 86,000 

f services Unknown 

meters 17,825 
hydrants (154 of which are out 

side Johnstown 

f water mam 176 22 


ere is a gravity system and also a 
pumping system in the Johnstown sup- 

necessitating two sets of rates be- 

-e of the added cost of pumping. 
| rates are: 


GRAVITY SYSTEM 
6,000 gals. per quarter $4.00 


14,000 45 per 1,000 gais 
100,000 * 10 * 
49,600,000 * * “ 
ver 50,000 * Os “ 
PUMPING SYSTEM 
First 6,000 gals. per quarter $4 O00 
Next 34,000 * 60 per 1,000 gals 
150,000 “ 4 
over 400,000 * * 


[he meter rates for both the gravity 
and pumping systems are subject to the 
following minimum quarterly charges: 


or 4%” meter $4.00 
6.00 

7.00 

10.00 

« 15.00 

3" 20 00 

4”. 35 00 

6” 60 00 


The water company requires a deposit 
where the credit of the consumer has 
not been established, based on the size 
of the meter, but in no case is the de- 
posit less than the average quarterly bill 
of the consumer. 


Deposits 


«” meter $5 00 
00 
94 10 00 
14” 15 00 
“ 20 .00 
30.00 
4” “ 40 00 
6" 60 00 


Water is furnished and a service con- 
nection made upon written application 
signed by the owner, his properly author- 
ized agent, or the tenant, on a blank pre- 
pared by the company. Connections 
from the street main to the curb line, 
including a curb stop, cock and box 
are made and maintained by the com- 
pany except when application is made 
merely for the temporary use of water, 
when the cost of the connection must be 
borne by the applicant. For each apart- 
ment, duplex house, office building or 
business block, a single service is in- 
stalled from the main to the curb with 
one stop cock and curb box, except when 
a building is so constructed that the 
divisions are capable of being sold sepa- 
rately, and in this case a separate stop 
cock and curb box is installed for each 
such division. If the owner of a pre- 
mises desires, a header is placed by the 
company at the service pipe at the curb 
line and a stop cock and curb box 
installed for each tenant or consumer 
on the premises. 

Fire hydrants are installed and main- 
tained by the company. Whenever the 
location of a fire hydrant is ordered 


changed by the municipality, the change 
is made by the company at the expense 
of the municipality. The charges for fire 
service, including hydrants, was made 
on a lump sum basis as of October 20, 
1926. subject to $10.00 for each eddi- 
tional public hydrant plus a charge of 
$250.00 for each added mile of pipe 4” 
and over useful for public fire service 
located in any city or borough after 
that date. The charges are: 


City of Johnstown, existing pipe and 
Borough of Westmont, 
* Ferndale 
Lorain, 
Brownstown, “ 
Dale, 


Southmoat, 


The charge for private fire hydrants 
is $50.00 each per year. For private fire 
sprinkler systems the 
charges are as follows: 


services 


2” connection $36 00 
4” 75.00 
6” 150.00 
8” 300 00 


CuHar_Les W. KuUNKLE, 
W ater 


Vice-President, Johnstown Company 


City of Hazelton and Borough of 
West Hazleton, Pa. 


Population 1,000 
served 63,000 
Number of services 7,000 
“ meters 6,200 
ba “ hydrants 262 
Miles of water main 135 0 


The rates per 1,000 gals. for the quan- 
tity of water used in excess of the amount 
allowed in the minimum charge for the 
various sizes of meters are: 


Up to 3,000 gals per month joc per 1,000 
All over 55,000 “ ‘ 1c 
MonTHLty Minimum CHARGES 
¢” meter $ 75 per mo. pays for 700 gals 
ad 3 200 * “2,000 
t 00 “ 4,000 


DETECTOR METERS AND OTHER METERS OvER™! 


2” meter $5 00 per mo, no water include 
10 00 “ 


All water-meter charges for industrial 
service are payable monthly on or before 
the 15th of each month, and the com- 
pany reserves the right to shut off the 
water at any time after the last day of 
the month succeeding that in which the 
water has been furnished, if the bill is 
unpaid. After that, water is furnished 
to such premises only on payment in 
full for all water furnished to the date 
of shut-off, together with other charges 
due. 

Applications for connections to the 
water mains of the company are made 
by the owner of the property on a spe 
cial form furnished by the company. 
The water company installs and retains 
ownership of the meter, and installs and 
maintains the service-line from the tap 
at the main to and including the curb 
stop and curb box. 

About 90% of the 


patronage is met- 


ered, and the meter rates quoted above 
apply to all classes of metered consum- 
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ers. Metering of services progresses as 
sewers are installed, and bathroom fix 
tures are installed by patrons. In flat- 
rate territory the rate for the initial 
cold-water spigot is $7.20 per year. 

All fire hydrants are charged at the 
rate of $25.00 per year. 


D. J. 


McGEEHAN, 


Superintendent, Wyoming Valley Water 
Supply Ce Hazleton, Pa 
hydrants $31,350 OO per vear 
5050 OO * 
ll 400 OO * 
100 OO 
OO 
1230 OO * 
>} 1,650 00 * 
Greenville, Texas 
Population 12,500 
served 12,000 
Number of services 
“ meters 1,192 
hydrants 262 
Miles of water main 02.0 


The water rates in Greenville for 20,- 
000 gals. or less are 30c per 1,000 gals. 
with a minimum charge of 75c per month 
for each house using water from an in 
dividual meter. The charges for over 
20,000 gals, are as follows: 


23,000 gals. to 25,000 gals $ 6.85 
25,000 * “ 30,000 * 8.10 
30,000 * “ 35,000 * 9.25 
35,000 * “ 40.000 * 10 40 
40,000 * 15,000 * 11.45 
45,000 * 30,000 * 12.50 
50,000 * 60,000 14.40 
60,000 70,000 * if 10 
70,000 * * 80.000 * 17 60 
* 90,000 * 18.00 
90 000 * 100.000 20 00 
100,000 * “115,000 21.85 
115,000 * “130,000 * 23 40 
130.000 150.000 25 530 
150,000 * 175,000 28 00 
175,000 * “200,000 * 30 OO 


All over 200,000 gals. 1 


All bills are due and payable at the 
office of the Greenville municipal plant 
on the 10th of each month. If the bills 
are not paid by the 20th of the month, 
service is discontinued. 

T. S. 


Superintendent and Commissioner, Greenville 


Municipal Plant 


237 REPORTS 
in 


PAMPHLET FORM 
Price $1 


Nearly 600 orders have already 
been received for this 64-page 
reprint of the detailed water 
rates and service charges pub- 
lished in THe AMERICAN CrTy 
in 1934, and in the 1934-35 
Edition of The Municipal 


Index. 
Remittance may be sent with 


order, or we will render bill if 
preferred. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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THE AMERICAN ry 


WE DONT 

STOP HERE, 
MUGS. THIS a 
TOWN HAS Fg 


POLICE RADIO. | 


when RCA Victor’s Terra Wave Police Radio System is on the job 


More and more towns and cities 
Ys are fighting crime with RCA 
- Victor’s simple, inexpensive police 
radio system...the “Terra Wave”. 
3 Without this modern means of 
: communication, any police depart- 
ment is under a heavy handicap. 
Write to “Radio Headquarters” for 
| afulldescription of the RCA Victor 
et Terra Wave Police Radio System. 
: Partial List of Towns and Cities Protected by RCA Victor Terra Wave Police Radio System 
: Brookline, Pa St. Petersburg, Fla Paducah, Ky Salisbury, N.C. High Point, N.C. Springfield, Mo. Wilmington, Del. 
‘ Port Jervis, N.Y Fort Worth, Texas Lansdowne, Pa. Sharon Hill, Pa. Stockton, Cal. McKeesport, Pa Columbia, S. C. 
4 Abington, Pa Ashland, Ky Durham, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Roselle, N. J. Greensboro, N. C. Scarsdale, N.Y. 
a Englewood, N. J Ardmore, Pa Danville, Va. Chicago, Il. Camden, N. J. Norfolk, Va. Rome, Ga. 
. Winnetka, Ill Amarillo, Texas Hickory, N.C. Huntington, W. Va. LaGrange, Ga. Clairton, Pa. Danville, Ill. 
Miami Beach, Fla Winston-Salem,N.C. Suffolk, Va. Cheltenham, Pa. Lima, Ohio Greenville, S.C. Kingsport, Tenn. 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 
j 
~ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
: (A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


Do you mention Tur American Cite? Please do 
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IMPROVING 


Current Items from the 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration Clearing House 


itringing City Charters 
| p to Date 


| i; dificult to believe that any man 
would be willing to own and drive an 
mobile ten years old, yet many mu- 
ipalities are still struggling along 
l) legislative machinery ten times that 
e, according to Robert M. Paige. Sec- 
tarv of the Governmental Research As- 
ciation, Chicago. 
However. Mr. Paige finds that 
ears of discussion and slow 
e movement for reorganization of local 
«overnments is well under way.” He 
isserts that all signs seem to indicate 
that citizens and legislators alike are 
beginning to see the advantages in the 
reduction of the number of school dis- 
tricts. the enlargement of administrative 
areas for the performance of practically 
all municipal functions, and the cen- 
tralization of purchasing. budgetary and 
accounting controls. 


“after 


progress. 


In line with this adjustment of govern- 
mental functions to modern conditions. 
the Mayor of Wilmington, Del., has ap- 
pointed a commission to draft a new 
charter to replace the one which for 200 
vears has furnished the basic govern- 
mental structure. The commission pro- 
poses a four-year instead of a two-year 
term for the mayor, an increase in the 
mayor's executive and administrative 
powers, the grouping of city agencies and 
bureaus into five departments, and a 
central purchasing department. 

\ new city charter for Worcester will 
probably be passed by the present ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
according to Mr. Paige. The charter 
commission has recommended _ that 
Worcester’s bi-cameral council be re- 
placed by the more modern one-house 
hody. Should Worcester make this 
change, only thirteen cities with popula- 
tions of 30.000 or over will be left with 
hi-cameral legislatures, whereas. thirty 
years ago one-third of these cities had 
two-house councils. 

In New Orleans, the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research recently issued a 
series of reports analyzing the serious 
structural defects of city government and 
is preparing to draft a charter provid- 
ing greater centralization of authority 
and responsibility in the mayor and city 
council. 

With New York City setting the ex- 
ample, says Mr. Paige. a score of cities 
hoth large and small are taking steps to 
reorganize and rearrange their municipal 
departments and bureaus. These cities 
include Syracuse and Binghamton, N. Y.: 
Boston: Hartford. West Hartford and 
Norwalk, Conn.; Pittsburgh Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: Tulsa, Okla.: Long Beach. 
Calif.; and Trenton, N. J. Several of 
these cities have their eyes on the city 
manager form of government. 


451 City-Manager Cities 
in 27 Years 
IMERICK, IRELAND. and Washing 
ton Court House, Ohio. 
proved adoption of the council-managet 
plan of government in the last months o 
1934. bring the total number of 
ager” cities and counties in the 
States and 
the plan begins the twenty-eighth year 
of its existence this month. 

During 1934. according to the Inter 
national City Managers’ Association, six 
cities and one county voted to follow the 
pioneering example set by Staunton. 
Va.. in January. 1908. One Canadian 
city, Mount Royal, Que.. and three other 
American cities—Schenectady, Y.. 
Toledo, Ohio, and Clifton, N. J.. adopted 
council-manager government, and Doug- 
las County, Nebr., joined six other coun- 
ties already thus managed. 

The United States has the 
number of local governments in council- 
manager form—432. but the movement 
has also spread to Canada. Ireland. New 
Zealand and India. Limerick the 
fourth Irish city to adopt the plan, and 
the government of the Irish Free State 
has announced the intention of introduc- 


which ap 


“man 
United 
foreign countries to 451 as 


greatest 


ing legislation to previde county man- 
agers throughout the Free State. Coun- 


cil-manager enabling legislation will be 
introduced in at least five state legisla- 
tures now in session. according to a re- 
port of the International City Managers’ 
Association. These states are Illinois. 
Indiana, Nevada. Pennsylvania and 
Washington. 

Campaigns for the adoption of the 
manager plan are under way in twenty- 
five cities in this country at present, in- 
cluding Syracuse, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Braintree, Mass., will vote on the 
adoption of the plan on March 4. Of 
the eleven cities voting during 1934 on 
the question of abandoning the manager 
plan, all except one—Fall River—de- 
cided to retain it. The recent Manager 
of this Massachusetts city has now been 
elected Mayor. 


Citizens Watch Their 
Governments in Action 


LD John Taxpayer has 
broken into the 
with a fat contract. for his is a 
mission of education. Through for- 
bearance and the medium of sound films. 
regular patrons of Detroit moving-picture 
houses now know. from Alderman to Zoo, 
just what it takes to run a municipal 
government. 

And all because in 1933 the 
finances were low and tax collections 
were lower. 


finally 
movies—not. how- 


ever, 


city’s 


The making of the films was 


sug- 


vested by Kenneth J. MeCarren, member 
of the Board of Assessors, to 
the taxpayer with the low cost of the 


many services performed for him by the 


acquaint 


For 26 consecutive weeks Detroit 
Mov te houses showed a different short 
feature on some phase of Detroit govern 


parks play 


water works. 
libraries and 


ment 
grounds, explained — the 
cost of running 


M. Leonard. 


Governmental! 


Although, according to J. 
of the Detroit 
Research, it was difficult to trace the ac 
tual effect of the pictures on tax collec 
tions, the unlimited field for sound motion 
in enlightening the public on 

affairs was demonstrated 
might be 


Bureau of 


pictures 
municipal 
Such movies, he suggests. used 
as a substitute for the annual report of 
a municipality to its citizens 


“Open house” is another direet method 
used with success by a number of cities 
to acquaint citizens with their local gov 
ernments. Berkeley, Calif.. started the 
custom several ago. Oakland, 
Calif.. which follows the same practice, 
has had as many as 8.000 visitors on one 
of these “open house” days at the City 


Hall. 
The Tennessee Taxpayers’ 
is now 


years 


\ssociation 
suggesting to all incorporated 
towns and cities of the state that they 
set aside a “Municipal Day” to give 
residents a chance to see how the wheels 
of government go ‘round. 


Civil Service Assembly Sets 
Up Offices in Chicago 
*STABLISHMENT in Chicago of 
* headquarters of the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Can- 
ada was announced on February 11 by 
Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission of Los Ange 
les County. Mr. Amsden is President 
of the national civil body. the 
purpose of which is to advance the merit 
system of hiring public employees. G 
Lyle Belsley, at present Director of Per 
sonnel in the Farm Credit Administra 
tion. has been named Executive 
of the Assembly and will take 
duties about April 1. 


interest in 


SeTVICE 


Director 
over his 
Revived improving public 
personnel by use of the merit system is 
given as the reason for setting up new 
headquarters of the Assembly. which for 
the past four years has been functioning 
only through Regional Conferences. As 
announced by the Executive Council. the 
Assembly now plans to serve as a clear 
ing house for information on public per 
sonel administration and to promote the 
study. development and use of scientific 
methods of research and administration 
in the public personnel field. 

Offices of the Assembly will be in close 
proximity to the Public 
Clearing House. 


\dministration 
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Pleasant Street, Danbury, Connecticut, Tarvia-built in o)- 


Twenty years have brought many changes to this pleasan: Nex, 
England community, but the Tarvia road remains as smoot) 
easy-riding ard shid-safe as the year it was built. 


Biundreds of Tarvia roads like Pleasant Street, 
Danbury, offer proof that Tarvia “‘can take it.”’ Built 
in the days when thirty miles an hour was considered 
reckless speeding, these smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe 
roads now provide completely satisfactory pavement 
for the modern high-speed, quick-stopping and quick- 
starting automobiles of today. Cost records will dem- GOOD ROADS 
onstrate how soundly economical they have been to ea T LOW COST 
build and maintain. Let the Tarvia field man tell you = dy he 


about them. Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


THE B A RRE 7 By Cc oO M PA N Y New York Chicage Philadelphia Birmingham St. Louis Minneapolis Cleveland Boston 
Detroit Raltimore Youngstown Cincinnati Buffalo Rochester Syracuse Bethlehem Providence Toledo Hartford 
Portland, Me. Lebanon Columbus Milwaukee In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouve 
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Annual Cost of Various Types of 
Unemployment Relief 


VSTIMATES of the annual cost of 
I various types of unemployment re- 
lief made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, based on 3,500.- 
000 relief cases. vary from slightly less 
than $1,000,000,000 for direct relief of 
the type received by more than half of 
the persons now on the relief rolls to 
over $8,000,000.000 for public works re- 
lief. with full-time employment, at the 
“prevailing wage” rate. To quote from 
the report released February 28: 

“The average cost of direct relief per 
case during the third quarter of the past 
year was at the rate of slightly over $280 
per year. At this annual rate the total 
cost for 3,500,000 cases would amount 
to $989,000,000. The average cost of 
work relief has been around 50 per cent 
greater than the cost of direct relief. 
The average for the third quarter of 1934 
was slightly over $35 per month, or 
around $420 per year. Continuous em- 
ployment for 3,500,000 persons during a 
perod of 12 months would cost $1,475,- 
000,000. 

“The plan now under consideration by 
Congress has for its purpose the provi- 
sion of employment on public works dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year for 3,500,000 
relief persons, at an estimated total cost 
of $4,000.000.000. Administration spokes- 


WORK 
RELIEF 
$1,475 


MILLION 


men have stated in the hearings before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that the plan contemplates a monthly 
wage of $50 and a work-week of 30 
hours. A report submitted to the Senate 
Committee by the Budget Bureau allots 
$2,100,000,000, or 524% per cent. for 
wages, and $1.900,000.000, or 471 per 
cent, for materials. This estimate ap- 
parently takes no account of overhead, 
although the overhead on work relief as 
it is administered at present is over 9 
per cent of the total cost. It is likely 
to be even greater on public works be- 
cause of the need for a greater number 
of technical and supervisory positions. 
The British unemployment relief au- 
thorities, after 12 years’ experience with 
public works unemployment relief, esti- 
mete that on the average the materials 
and overhead cost on this type of relief 
amounts to 60 per cent of the total. 
Estimates from various American sources 
range from 60 to 65 per cent for mate 
rials and overhead on public works 
projects. 

“A calculation based on a monthly 
wage of $50, a work-week of 30 hours. 
full-time employment. with materials 
and overhead costing 60 per cent of the 
total cost, gives an annual expenditure 
of $5.250.000.000. or $1.250.000.000 in 
excess of the $4.000.000,000 proposed in 


COST PER YEAR OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


3,500,000 RELIEF CASES 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD 
CHART SERVICE 


WAGES, $50 PER MONTH 
30-HOUR WORK WEEK 


MATERIALS AND OVERHEAD, 
60% OF TOTAL COST 


PUBLIC WORKS RELIEF 


$5,250 
MILLION 


‘PUBLIC WORKS RELIEF 
“PREVAILING WAGE"59 CENTS PER HOUR 
30-HOUR WORK WEEK 
MATERIALS AND OVERHEAD, 60% OF TOTAL COST 


$ 8,054 
MILLION 


19; 


35 79 


the appropriations — bill. The latter 
amount will provide constant employ- 
ment, under the conditions specified, for 
not more than nine months of the year. 

“The average hourly wage on public 
works projects, reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the month of 
November, was 59 cents per hour. At 
this wage rate, under the conditions as 
to work-week and ratio of materials and 
overhead cost to total cost outlined above, 
the total for full-time employment 
reaches $8,054,000.000. The average an 
nual cost per relief case, on full-time em- 
ployment, would be $2.300.* If the ap 
propriation is limited to $4,000.000,000, 
this sum would provide constant employ- 
ment for 3.500.000 workers not more than 
six months.” 


* EpivoriaL Nott It might be pointed out, 


however, that the 60 per cent of this sum which 
would go for materials and overhead, plus the 
added spending of the relief workers themselves, 
would employ indirectly an even larger number 
of workers than those given jobs on the relief 
project 


Municipal 
Tax Collections 
Improve 


HE results of a nation-wide survey 
T of tax collections covering reports 

from 106 cities throughout the 
United States, just completed by Frank 
H. Morse of Lehman Brothers, New 
York, show that there has been a definite 
improvement in tax collections in 1934 
over 1933. 

Questionnaires were sent to the finance 
offices of the principal cities in each sec 
tion of the country and 106 replies were 
received from city officials throughout 
the country. Of the 106 cities which 
reported, 82. or 77.3 per cent, showed 
an improvement in 1934 collections over 
those of 1933, as against 24 cities, or 
22.7 per cent, which reported a decrease 
in 1934 collections. The tabulation by 
districts follows: 


NUMBER OF CITIES REPORTING 


Improve- No Improve- 
ment 1934 ment 1934 
Sectior over 1933 over 1933 
New England 6 
Pa 
Middle Atlantic ¢ 
N.Y. 12 
South Atlantic 9 2 
Mountain and Pacific 14 
E. South Central 2 
W. South Central 
E. North Central » @ > 
W. North Centro] 5 4 


The reasons for the improvement in 
1934 collections over 1933 are variously 
stated by 61 city officials who answered 
this question as follows: 


1. Home Owners Loan Corporations.—Thirty- 


six officials attributed the improvement in some 
degree to the activities of the Home Owners Loaf 
Corporation 


Thirteen officials, moreover, cited 
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GAIN in 1934, the insistent demand for 

Chevrolet products has made Chevrolet the 
world’s largest builder of trucks as well as of 
passenger cars. And truck buyers who want to 
save money will find that these are not only 
the world’s lowest-priced trucks, but that they 
are also very economical to operate and main- 


tain, due to the excellent quality which Chev- 


THE AMERICA 


rolet builds into them. They are big—rugged— 
dependable trucks. They are powered by six- 
cylinder valve-in-head engines which use very 
little gas and oil. And they are extremely long- 
lived ... built to do their job and do it faithfully 
over a long period of years. Buy a Chevrolet 
Truck and you buy fine, dependable, economical 


haulage service—at the world’s lowest price! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chet rolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


Above are list prices of commercial ca: i oe. b. at Flint, Mich. 


Half-Ton Pick-Up, $465 


(112” Wheelbase) le 


*1%-Ton Chassis, $485 
(131” Wheelbase) 


Platform, $630 
(131” Wheelbase) 


Special equipment extra. *Dual wheels and tires $20 extra. 


*1%4-Ton Stake, $720 
(157” Wheelbase) 


L 


1%4-Ton Open Express, $655 
(131” Wheelbase) 


*14-Ton Stake, $660 
(131” Wheelbase) 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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jome Owners Loan Corporation as the only 
responsible for the improvement 

mprovement in general business conditions. 
reason was credited in part by twenty- 


sly reason for the improvement. 


- 
Strict enforcement of tax collections—Twen- payable annually 


An examination of the tax collection 
methods employed reveals the following: 
Nineteen cities in the group provided for quar 


officials; three officials stated that it was terly payment of taxes: 
payable semi-annually and forty-five 
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penalties for tax delinquency. That there 
is need for the improvement of tax col- 
lection systems in general is now recog- 
The National Municipal League 


forty-three made taxes nized. 


reported taxes is drafting a model tax collection law 


ree officials placed some importance on this Forty-nine provided for no discounts where through a committee headed by Arnold 
four conclusively. Some mentioned par- taxes were paid in advance Forty-six allowed Frye of Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, 

uly the use of tax receivership laws, the co tich ranged from 4% of 1 per cent municipal attorneys of New York, which, 


pt mailing of tax bills and delinquent tax [© 6 per cent 

es, increases in tax penalties, the notification Only nineteen cities 

. first mortgagee when taxes became delin- annual tax sales 
personal contacts with the taxpayer, the 

tment of tax lien laws, tax sales, the use of 

rtising and the radio, tax campaigns and 

reased efforts” on the part of officials. 

The payment of taxes in instalments.—Five : a 

ials attributed the improvement to this factor from 1 year to 5 

part; one official stated that this was the 


cities failed to report, 


ne ipal reason. 
Tax reduction.—Three officials cited this fac- 
tor as partially responsible and one of these 
edited the Homestead Acts with influencing 


years were allowed 


property. Three 


improvement. 

6. Miscellaneous factors.—The opening of closed 
tanks and the payment of dividends (three ofh- 
ials); easier credit by banks on loans (1); 
mination by banks of interest on commercial 
deposits (1); uniform treatment of taxpayers (1) ; 
elief disbursements by Federal Government (1); 
in improved attitude toward tax paying and the 
abatement of penalties for tax delinquency which 
was stressed by some officials as in part respon 
sible per cent. 


The majority, as shown above, cited the 
activities of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, general 
business conditions and the application of 
strict collection methods as being pri- 
marily responsible for the improvement 
in 1934 collections. 


reported the holding of 
Twenty-six cities reported that 
annual tax sales were not held. The rest of the 


following tax sales was found to vary 
years. 
number of cities, 32, reported that 2 
in which to redeem 
cities, 
Mo., Duluth, Minn.., 
Calif., allowed 5 years. 

Penalties for tax 
showed considerable 


In drawing conclusions from the sur- 
vey, Mr. Morse said, “it should be noted 
improvement in that with few exceptions those cities 
which showed the greatest improvements 
in collections in 1934 were those which 
held annual tax sales, provided for short 
redemption periods and provided stiff 


if adopted in the various states, should 
go far toward eliminating many of the 
present obstacles to the successful en- 
forcement of tax collections.” 


The period of redemption of property 


The largest 


City Manager 
Appoi ntments 


Kansas City, 
GSTON has been pp inted City 

and Los Ange les, e Manager of Chatham, Ont., to replace A 

L. Thompson Mr. Kingston has been City En 

delinquency also &ineer ind will now hold both positions 

; A. H. Balch, a local man, has been appoi 

City Manager of Tyler, Texas He succeer 


variation, ranging 


from 4 of 1 per cent per month to 12 H. Powell, who has served as Manager of Tyler 
per cent per annum. 
reported a flat annual penalty 
averaged 7 per cent; thirty-five cities Va. 
reported a monthly penalty averaging 1 


[wenty-four cities 

which FE. B. Hawks, retired business man, succeeds 
WALA H. B. Anderson as City Manager of Portsmout!, 


John C. Luikart has succeeded Ivan ¢ 
as City Manager of Clovis, N. Mex 

Walter P. Koetitz has been appointed City 
Manager of Alameda, Calif., to succeed Ralph M 
Bryant, who resigned February 12 


Bridges 


E. C. Dunn was appointed City Manag: 
Alexandria, Va., on February 12 
vacancy made by the resignation of Wallace 
Lawrence last October 

Crarence Ripiey 

Executive Director, International City Man 

igers Association 


More Than Fourteen Billion Dollars 
of Potential PWA Projects Reported 


HEN the final week’s reports of the State Engineers 
W are tabulated, it is evident that state and local projects 

for which Federal aid is sought, to the number of 
nearly 100,000 and involving expenditures of over $14.000.- 
000.000, will have been listed in the new national inventory of 
potential projects. The exact figures, reported from Wash- 
ington up to March 2, were 94,178 projects, estimated to cost 
$13,938,369,980. 

More than 25,000 street and highway projects, estimated to 
cost $2,872.621,978, have been reported. 

The next largest type is school buildings. More than 
20,000 school building projects, estimated to cost $943.431.- 
834, were reported. 

An analysis of types of projects reported follows: 


Types of Projects Number Estimated Cost 
Streets and highways.............. 25,373 2,872,621,978 
Heavy engineering structures ........ 2,832 2,903,846,911 
Buildings—school ................ 20,647 943,431,834 
Buildings—all others ............... 10,764 1,303,283,345 
Power (electricity, gas, etc.)........ 1,814 591,558,059 
Airports and landing fields ......... 758 44,226,196 
ES 2,892 577,249,595 
Drainage, flood control, 
irrigation and reclamation ...... 4,405 1,774,564,541 


New York topped the list, with 1,348 projects estimated to 
cost $2,080,494,893. New Jersey reported 2,432 projects, 
estimated to cost $1,536,118,912; Michigan 9,884 projects, to 


cost $1.262.739,922; and California 3.378 projects, to cost 
$924.348.535 

Although the inventory disclosed a vast number of public 
works projects, PWA officials pointed out that many of them 
could not qualify under existing stringent PWA requirements 
as to legality and financial soundness. No analysis has yet 
been made to determine how many of the projects reported 
in the inventory already are on the PWA waiting list due to 
lack of funds. 
Federal type. for which PWA has made loans and grants 
amounting to approximately $1,000.000,000, although the 
94.178 projects reported in the round-up include many pro- 


Most of the inventory projects are of the non 


posals for outright Federal grants. 

The purpose of the inventory was to take stock of the 
nation’s public works requirements. As reported in THe 
(AMERICAN City last month, questionnaires were sent to munic 
ipalities, counties, planning boards, school boards and other 
public bodies. The field work was done by PWA State Engi 
neers, who received the cooperation of the National Resources 
Board and state planning boards and commissions. 

The questionnaires do not constitute formal applications for 
allotments since February 29, 1934, and is not receiving them 
now and will not receive them until the new program is 
authorized. At that time more than $2,000,000.000 worth of 
non-Federal projects and $1,000,000,000 worth of Federal 
projects were pending. Only a small proportion of these 
have been approved, owing to the depletion of the $3.700.- 
000,000 works fund. It is hoped, of course, that Federal funds 
for a substantial percentage of these projects will be available 
out of the new work-relief funds now under consideration by 


Congress. 


is hauled by 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Originally a railroad was planned to get the 
vast tonnage of cement and reinforcement steel 
from the railroad siding at Coal Creek, Tenn., 
up to Norris Dam, but a show-down on effici- 
ency gave the job to trucks—INTERNATIONALS. 


A scenic highway 4.8 miles in length was 
built up the steep grades (eventually it will con- 
tinue on over the completed dam) and a fleet 
of International Model A-8 tractor-trucks with 
semi-trailers got onto the job, to carry on twenty- 


four hours a day during the many months of 
dam construction. The aluminum tanks of the 
trailers hold a capacity of 65 bbl. or 24,440 lb. 
of cement. Steel and lumber are hauled on 
other types of trailers. 


On the Tennessee Valley projects, as on the 
most spectacular construction enterprises else- 
where in the country, International Trucks are 
playing a generous part, consistently dependa- 
ble, efficient, economical. 


Service through 217 Company-owned branches. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Company oF America, INc. 


606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Municipal Fire Alarms—A Worthy PWA Project 


recommendation for another $4,000.- 
000.000 PWA loan. considered along 
with his recent letters to the Governors 
the 48 states offering the assistance of 
Public Works Administration to en- 
ible municipalities to obtain fuller bene- 
fits of any additional loans that are made 
ivailable during the next session of Con- 
eress, suggests looking into the extent to 
which municipalities have already taken 
idvantage of PWA aid for improving and 
extending fire-alarm protection. For, al- 
though the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works agrees that fire- 
alarm projects are extremely useful and 
necessary from the public standpoint, and 
has favorably considered certain appli- 
cations received for this purpose. it ap- 
pears that only twelve cities and towns 
have been granted loans for this vital 
improvement. These are: Chelsea. 
Mass.. Charlotte, N. C.. Gretna, La.. 
Burlington. N. C.. Shreveport, La.. 
Lenoir, N. C.. Delmar, N. Y., Nashville. 
fenn.. Allingtown, Conn., Bath. Maine. 
Donaldson, and Fairfield. Conn. 


| RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S formal 


Many municipal officials have for sev- 
eral years been so concerned regarding 
relief work that they have overlooked 
needed upkeep and extension of their sig 
naling equipment. Even who 
keenly realize the seriousness of such 
need ofttimes are reluctant to advocate 
the required expenditures, fearing ad- 
verse criticism on the part of those who 
do not understand how serious may be 
the results of neglect to keep such sys- 
tems adequate in extent and reliability to 
the needs of the community. 

Yet, Harold A. Stone in his booklet, 
“Fire Insurance Classification of Cities 
and Fire Losses,” recently published by 
the Public Administration Service, states: 
“The factor of ‘fire alarm’ is the second 
most neglected by cities,” in discussing 
the various factors that affect the fire 
insurance rating of a city. Mr. Stone 
goes on to say: “Our analysis of the 
present system of grading indicates that 
to obtain a better classification most 
cities should give more attention to the 
elements appraised under ‘structural 
conditions’ and ‘fire alarm.’ ” 


those 


The frequency of newspaper accounts 
of serious fires indicates the results of in- 
adequate fire protection facilities, par- 
ticularly the insufficiency of fire-alarm 
equipment, since there is a stage in the 
history of almost every fire when it could 
have been extinguished without loss of 
life or injury to person, and with only 
nominal loss of property, had a suitable 
alarm signal been effectively transmit- 
ted to the Fire Department. There is a 
tendency to overlook these significant 
facts: 


1. When municipal property burns. 
its replacement adds to the tax burden. 


By VINCENT C. STANLEY 
President, The Gamewell Company 
2. When factory, dwelling or private 
property burns, it decreases the sum of 
taxable property and thus again adds 
to the tax burden of the remainder of 
the community. 


3. When a factory or other business 
burns, there is little likelihood of its 
being rebuilt, under present conditions. 
consequently the enterprise is likely to 
move to some other place, leaving local 
people out of employment. adding to hu 
man suffering and requiring 
relief expenditure. 


The allotment of PWA funds to fire 
alarm projects accomplishes all that is 
contemplated by the use of public funds 
for municipal and private projects, in 
that it not only provides employment for 
a capital goods industry, but also pro 
vides, first, immediate employment of 
local labor for the installation of such 
equipment in the community for which 
it is intended, and. secondly, perma 
nent employment of persons for servic- 


ime reased 


ing. maintaining and operating such sys 
tems. 

The National Board of Fire Under 
writers is continually pointing to the 
need for a greater number of fire-alarm 
boxes so as to provide adequate protec 
tion against fire in territories where there 
is an increasing density of population 
and also in those communities 
there is now no fire-alarm protection. In 
many municipalities there is today an 
actual insurance penalty imposed on all 
property owners because of the lack of 
adequate fire-alarm facilities. 

It is therefore surprising to realize to 
what a limited extent municipalities have 
responded to the offer of Federal aid 
because after all is said and done every 
taxpayer will have to contribute his shar 
of the taxes required to pay off the pub 
lic debt on account of these « xpenditure s 
regardless of the extent to which his 
city or town directly benefits from them 
for PWA improvements. so why not profit 


where 


through permanent local improvements ? 


State Chamber Report Urges 


Government 


HAT conservative opinion has come 
fy to recognize the need for govern 

ment aid in solving the low-rent 
housing problem, is evident from a re- 
port released for publication on March 
t by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 

The adoption of a master plan for the 
development and re-zoning of New York, 
which will provide for the rehabilitation 
of blighted areas and large-scale low- 
cost housing projects, is recommended 
to the city authorities in this report of 
Committee on 


the Chamber's Special 


Aid for Housing 


Housing. Charles C. Meyer Chairman. 
The Committee believes that. pending 


the adoption ot a master plan low-cost 


housing projects should be encouraged, 


particularly on sites now occupied by 


obsolete dwellings. Government aid is 
held essential to the successful carrying 
out of 


would 


such projects. The Committee 
available to 


to 


have such housing 


families with from 


$3,000. 


Incomes 
Ownership and management 
would be vested in limited dividend com- 
panies on whose boards the Government 


would be represented. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the 


Borrower and Purpose 
Multnomah Co., Ore., School, Re 
funding 


Rochester, N. Y., Water 


Amount 
$194,000 


200,000 


211,000 Wichita, Kans., Improvements 
164,000 Wapello Co., Ia., Funding. 
300,000 St. Paul, Minn., Welfare : 
200,000 Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., Highway, Re 
2.000.000 Davidson Co., Tenn., Public Building, 
Court House a 
800,000 Bayonne, N. J., Tax Revenue 
372.000 Buffalo, N. Y., Police Headquarter 
117,000 Muskogee, Okla.. Water, Impr. 
280,000 Durham, N. C., Sewage disposal 
697,000 Orange, N. L, Genl. Refunding 
245,000 Toledo, Ohio, School, Refunding 
2.705,000 Clifton, N. J., Water 
200.000 Anniston, Ala.. Funding 


February numbers of The Bond Buyer 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
2 2.16 Avg 1.99 
y 1.83 Avg 2.2 
Avg 
2.75 9-8.25 Op Avg 2.45 
2.75 75 Avg 2.71 
2.75 11.5 Avg 2 
5 16.25 Avg 2.98 
Ww 2 Avg 9 
10.16 Avg 44 
10.75 Avg. 3.60 
12.5 Avg 4.79 
18.83 Avg 
4.5 3-14.66 Opt 4.405 Avg 
4.75 40.25 Avg. 4.72 
) 16.66 Avg 5.41 


= 
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USE BRICK IF YOU WOULD 
PROTECT FROM WEATHER DAMAGE 


VALUABLE STREET AND HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS NEED THE PROTECTION OF BRICK 


Damage due to the effects of weather is the outstand- 
ing cause of pavement failure. 

You probably have seen that proved on some unpro- 
tected pavement that went to pieces carrying little or 
no trafic. Weather destroyed it. 


Lowest Yearly Cost 

A brick surface is the best way to prevent destruction 
by weather. It seals the base from water and its de- 
structive action. Freezing and thawing are eliminated 
as dangers to pavement life. The vitrified wearing sur- 
face is an armor that cannot be pierced. The flaws and 
weaknesses that otherwise cause traffic to pound and 
hammer are not allowed to develop. 

Wherever records are kept, brick surfacing shows 
lowest yearly cost. A life of 30 to 40 years of hard wear 
is not uncommon even when built according to the 


BRICh 


engineering standards in vogue before the era of auto 
and truck traffic. 


Safety for Highspeed Traffic 


Recent development of manufacture and paving con- 
struction technique makes a modern brick pavement 
surface admirably suited in comfort and safety to 


highspeed traffic. 


A large number of cities and states are resurfacing 
various types of worn pavement with brick, thus con- 
verting pavements of questionable value into the high- 
est type roads and streets. 


For recommendations on resurfacing various types 
of pavement with brick, write National Paving 
Brick Association Struciur-) 1245 National Press 


al Clay Products, Inc. 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 


State Populations 
Estimated 


RRONEOUS newspaper reports last 
4 month gave the impression that the 
pulation of Continental United States 
d been officially estimated at 141.574.- 
00. In reply to an inquiry from Tue 
City, the geographer of the 
Rureau of the Census, C. E. Batschelet. 
tates that this figure apparently includes 
population of the outlying posses- 
ens: but that for Continental United 
states the latest estimate computed by 
the Bureau of the Census (as of July 1. 
934) totals 126,425,000, as compared 
ith 122.775.046 on April 1, 1930. The 
figures for the several states follow: 


4 


Federal 


Census 


Estimated 
Population 
April 1, 1930 July 1, 1934 


. . 2,646,248 2.710.000 
\rizona $35,573 457,000 
(rkansas 1.854.482 1.876.000 
California 5,677,251 6,158,000 
Colorado 1,035,791 1,056,000 
nnecticut 1.606.903 1.655.000 
Delaware 238.380 242.000 
District of Columbia 186.869 497.000 
( rgia 2.908.506 2,911,000 
Idaho ; $45,032 418,000 
[Llinois 7.630.654 7.876.000 
Indiana ‘ : 3,238,503 3.304.000 
lowa 2.470.939 2.485.000 
Kansas 1,880,999 1.905.000 
Kentucky 2.614.589 2.657.000 
Louisiana 2,101,593 2.166.000 
Maine Saas 797,423 804,000 
Maryland 1.631.526 1,671,000 
Massachusetts 1.249.614 4.335.000 
Michigan 4.842.325 5.093.000 
Minnesota 2.563.953 2.602.000 
Mississippi ... 2,009.82 2.057 
Missouri . 3.629.367 
Montana . 537.606 
Nebraska .... 1.377.963 
New Hampshire .... 465,293 
New Jersey cose 4,041,334 
New Mexico .. ite 23.317 
New York .... .. 12.588.066 13.059,000 
North Carolina 3.301.000 
North Dakota .. 680.845 688.000 
Ohio 6.646.697 6.836.000 
Oklahoma . 2.396.040 2.475.000 
Oregon .... 953.786 990,000 
Pennsylvania : 9.631.350 9.826.000 
Rhode Island 687.497 705.000 
Seuth Carolina 1,738,765 1,750,000 
South Dakota : 692.849 705.000 
Tennessee .. 2.616.556 2 676.000 
Vermont 359.611 361.000 
Washington 1,563,396 1,608,000 
West Virginia 1,729,205 1,786,000 
Wisconsin 2.939.006 3,005,000 


Wyoming 225,565 


232.000 


* Population April 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 
1930; no estimate made. 


Assessments in 
Pittsburgh 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—The Board of As- 
sessors of the city of Pittsburgh has 
made an interesting tabulation of the 
character of the various parcels of assess- 
ment in regard to the comparison be- 
tween land and building value. Since 


the city levies a different tax on build- 
ings from that which it levies on the 
land, it is necessary to separate the valu- 
ations of the two. 


Out of the 105,656 parcels, there are 
only 610 in which the building and land 
values are equal. The number of par- 
cels where the building value exceeds the 
land value is about three times that of 
those which have a higher land value 
than building value. 

ASSESSED VALLES OF LAND AND BUILD 
ING IN PITTSBURGH COMPARED 


Land Building Building 
Value Value Value 
Exceeds Exceeds Equals 
Building Land Land 
Ward Value Value Value 
] 798 357 
2 166 } 
665 1.241 l 
624 2.6005 15 
) 633 2,944 l 
553 1,213 22 
7 169 1.607 li 
1.66 
10 1.029 5.352 
ll 750 2.916 22 
2 931 3.16 21 
13 1.032 3.415 20 
14 990 ».992 
15 1.047 4.055 
lo 733 2 54 
17 1,213 1.519 
8 773 
19 2.575 O3¢ 22 
20 1.773 62 
206 2.429 
22 724 936 10 
23 121 1.373 24 
24 2.04 
25 40 1.9 i 
26 1,144 4.105 
27 4 4,085 12 
28 1.840 1,506 
66 2.694 
30 6 1,435 
5] 663 1,001 
32 800 1,043 
Tot 26.333 79.323 610 
parcels parcels parcels 
WILLIAM N. McNAIR, 
Mayor 


“Let’s Quit 
Gambling in Land” 


To the Editor of Tue American Cry: 

I have read and re-read your talk be 
fore the Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards of last October on 
“Shall Our City Plans Gather Dust?” | 
am going to bring it to the attention of 
the members of this Commission. for | 
am convinced that you strike at the root 
of the trouble. the trouble with planning. 
The high enthusiasm of the young plan 
ning commission. as contrasted with its 
weary middle age. is more or less dis- 
couraging. You are eminently right 
when you call for a crusade. and a con 
tinuing one. to recapture that early 
fervor. and to keep it alive. 

You ask, ‘How shall we go about it?” 
I am trying in this letter to outline my 
idea of the answer. Will you agree that 
any such crusade must be directed pri 
marily to the emotions, that it cannot 
unfortunately. be impersonal. and_ that 
such a crusade must be simple. and 
stated with simplicity? I well remember 
a talk given by an experienced advertis- 
ing man, and his advice to any one com- 
posing an advertisement, “Remember. 
they are only 14 years old, and they don’t 
want to read it.” 

All right: “Let’s Quir GAMBLING IN 
Lanp.” 
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That's personal—all of us are either 
gambling in land, or wishing we were 
in a position to, and condoning the in 
dividual who gets away with it. It is not 
the naughty, naughty real estate man, 
it’s all of us. Read the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, analyze their 
proposals, and you will see, across the 
path which leads to their realization, 
the obstacle of land speculation. 

Talking to the Monterey County Plan 
ning Commission recently, | was pro 
testing against a rather ugly example of 
a man grasping at some unearned incre 
ment, to the decided detriment of the 
community which had created the value 
The answer | got from one of the mem 
bers was, “Well, Conover, you would do 
the same if you could.” That member 
would not excuse ‘me if | found a 
plugged nickel in my pocket and tried to 
pass it on; he would laugh at me if | 
tried to pay my taxes with a share of de 
preciated stock at the amount | paid for 
it; and, of course, he utterly condemns 
the pickpoc ket and the 
worker. 


second-story 
Unfortunately. however, when 
handling land, it is too generally re 
garded as ethical to break the zoning 
ordinance, to soak the public an exorbi 
tant price for some land it needs for a 
road or park, or to work with some land 
speculators to effect the moving of the re 
tail district. 

We must, and I think we shall, raise 
our moral standards. We have done so 
in our relation to the stock market: we 
must do so in our relation to the land. | 
heard Lincoln Steffens say once that as a 
young reporter he had felt that the 
“Shame of Our Cities” was traceable to 
bad men. but that he now felt it was the 
outcome of a bad system. He was refer 
ring to the svstem of laissez faire, or that 
of Communism or Fascism. I feel that 
underlying all of them there is a system 
of morals. and if that base is sound, the 
design of the superstructure is a secon 
dary consideration. 

Any discussion of how we are going to 
“quit gambling in land” is beside the 
point and confuses the issue, until there 
is a widespread conviction that it must 
be done. There is the Henry George 
system: there is the New Zealand one ; 
there is, | must confess, the Conover 
system, still in an embryonic stage, and 
not at all likely to be born alive. 
Whether we choose any one of them, or 
whether the method adopted will be one 
quite different, is an entirely academic 
question until the time arrives when Mr. 
Average Citizen is determined that some 
thing must be done about it 


So I suggest that we concentrate on 
this one question; that we identify the 
enemy you have pointed out: that we 
confess that we are all of us culpable 
of certain treasonable dealings with him, 
and that we make a high resolve that we 
will hereafter look upon land as some- 
thing to use, as something to invest in 
net as a sort of glorified slot machine. 

Until we do that, most of our planning 
is only thumb-twiddling in a vacuum. 

REEV! CONOVER, 


Secretary-Engineer, Monterey County [Flan 
ning Commission, Monterey, Calif 
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An Invitation to Every 
2 MUNICIPALITY 
a That Wants to Reduce 


Transportation Costs 


FORD W TRUCK 


Your Ford dealer invites you to 
try his New 1935 Ford V- 8 dem- 
onstrator truck with your own 


loads .-- On your own routes 


_. with your own driver at the 
wheel. Call him today and ar- 


range for an “on-the-job” test. 


THERE’s one SURE way to find out whether a truck will do 
the job you expect of it. That's by testing it with your own 
loads, over your own routes, with your own driver at the 
wheel. Ford dealers have such complete confidence in V-8 
Performance and V-8 Economy that they are ready and 
willing to place a 1935 Ford V-8 Truck at the disposal of 


any municipality that wants to save money on its trans- 
portation costs. 

VEN- 

centri 3 NEW CRAN 

zing * ion 
ILATION reduces corres 
NEW COOLING 
larger_ water REAR AXLE 
POWER V-8 FULL-FLOATING. TORQUE- 
than pinion. ol semi-ellip- 


AME with 
RUGGED FR 


braking o> 
ON for better NEW 
pISTRIBUT! 

NEW LOAD 


d brake wea™ com- 

more unilorm SORT, driver's compartmen jnstru- 

VER 

ly lined. in front of driver 

plete roup da directly Cc 

ments 9 

QUICK systments. edal 

NEW life between ow CLUTCH. 


Borrow your Ford dealer’s demonstrator truck. Use it in 
place of one of your present units. Make your own tests of 
V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy. Consider the Ford Low- 
cost Engine Exchange Plan and other exchange privileges 
that assure welcome savings in maintenance costs. See how 
Ford has built into this new truck ALL the features needed 
for BOTH hauling and delivery service. Then look at the 


PLA’ 
DE 

KIRTED FEN AKED EN 
B » 


price! You will be convinced once and for all that the 1935 
Ford V-8 Truck is now more than ever AMERICA’S GREAT 
TRUCK VALUE! 


i935 ELL LU. K 


Do 


you mention THe American City? Please do 


oft 
| 
a THE ONLY TRUCK AT ANY 
o PRICE THAT GIVES you 
ESE, FEATURES 
2 
| 
TUBE DRIVE perm 
| tic rear springs- -** DEEP 
e, saves money: * 
match the hood 
FINISH. 


Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 

by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 

(233 Broadway) 


Zoning—Unnecessary Hardship 

FLorma.— State ex rel. Landis v. Valz, 
157 So. 651 (Supreme Court, November 
26, 1934).—The Jacksonville Kennel 
Club, Inc., applied to the Building Com- 
missioner of the city of Jacksonville for 
a permit to operate a racetrack in a resi- 
dential district. The zoning ordinance of 
the city. previously enacted, provided that 
the City Commissioners might give re- 
lief in cases of practical difficulty or un- 
necessary hardship. The Building Com- 
missioner refused to issue the permit un- 
less and until a successful application 
therefor was made to the Commissioners ; 
and application to them for this purpose 
was duly made and advertised. 

Thereupon the Attorney General of 
the state brought this action, claiming 
that the provision authorizing the appli- 
cation was invalid as an attempt to give 
the Commissioners legislative power, i. e. 
the power to zone the city. The Court. 
however, holds that the power given the 
Commissioners is not legislative but ad- 
ministrative, and is therefore valid and 
proper. The Court also affirms the legal- 
ity of proper zoning laws and_ ordi 
nances in Florida. 


Billboards—Amenity 


MASSACHUSETTS. General Outdoor 
{dvertising Co., Inc., v. Department of 
Public Works, Supreme Court. Advance 
Sheets, January 10, 1935.—In 1918 the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
amended its constitution by adding to it 
Article 50: “Advertising on public ways, 
in public places and on private property 
within public view may be regulated and 
restricted by law.” In conformity with 
this amendment, legislation was enacted 
and regulations under it adopted com- 
pelling various outdoor advertising com- 
panies to relocate or remove various bill- 
boards without compensation. The high- 
est Court in Massachusetts sustained the 
amendment, the statutes and the regu 
lations, holding them valid under the 
constitution of the state of Massachu- 
setts and that of the United States.* 


Private Covenant 

OKLAHOMA.—Van Meter, Building 
Commissioner, v. Manion, 38 Pac. 2d, 
557 (Supreme Court. October 30, 1934). 

Manion is the owner of a corner lot in 
a tract of land in Oklahoma City re- 
stricted by private covenants to use for 
residential purposes. He asks for a per- 
mit to erect a business structure on his 
lot, claiming that there has been a 
change of conditions which makes it in- 
equitable to prevent him from so doing. 
The Court, however, decides that there 
has been no such change, and therefore 
maintains the covenant limiting the use 

* For a full review of this case by Albert S. 
Bard, see the February issue of THE AMERICAN 
Ciry, page 40 


To THE 


of the land to residential purposes. and 
refuses to allow Manion to erect his 
business structure. 

It is true that equity will not enforce 
restrictive covenants in deeds of lots in 
a tract of land where the character of 
the neighborhood has so changed as to 
make it impossible to accomplish the 
purpose intended by such covenants; or 
where the violations have 
eral as to indicate a purpose and inten 
tion on the part of the residents of the 
community to abandon the general 
scheme or purpose. But the facts in this 
case do not show that this is true here. 
The fact that traffic has increased on 
streets surrounding the restricted area 
may be considered as evidence showing 
a change of conditions. but is not suf 
ficient in itself to warrant the releasing 
of the affected property from the restric 
tive covenant. 

Nor does the fact that, on account of 
the change of conditions outside, the lot 
in question has become more valuable for 
business, by itself. warrant the freeing 
of that lot from the covenant: that lot 
must be considered in its relation to the 
entire restricted tract. 


been so gen- 


Neither is it true, because a small part 
of a restricted district. lying along its 
edge or threshold. is forced to bear the 
brunt of attack from outside commercial 
expansion, and as a result is impaired 


Zoning at Intersections 


EDITOR OF 
NING NOTES: 


ZONING AND PLAN- 


Some time ago in your Notes I read 
of a decision validating a zoning board’s 
act of zoning two or four corner lots, at 
an intersection of two streets, to local 
business, and leaving the other two resi- 
dential. 

In re-zoning our city such a problem 
confronts us, and I cannot locate this 
citation on anything similar that justi- 
fies our doing this. Could you help me 
in this matter? 

We have placed such an arrangement 
on our map and have taken the assump- 
tion that such zoning indicates the trend 
for the corner to the remaining property 
owners, who are zoned residential. 

W. Boone, 


City Planner 


Midland, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S REPLY 
My dear Mr. Boone: 


The reasonableness of any zoning reg- 
ulation depends of course largely upon 
local conditions. Generally both sides 
of a street are placed in the same zoning 
district, the division line between dis- 
tricts being located at the rear lot line. 


in value for the use prescribed by the 
restrictions, that for this the re 
strictions will be abated as to the part 
so affected. The very purpose ot the re 
strictions is to protect the tract from such 
The area must be considered 


reason 


invasions. 
as aw hole. 


Filling Station 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Duty v. Vacuum Oil 
Co., 175 Atl. 522 (Supreme Court, No- 


vember 26, 1934).—Landowners whose 
properties were situated in a_ district 
zoned as residential are not, under the 


facts in this case, entitled to an 
tion against the erection of a filling sta 
tion in an adjoining residential district 


licati 
Dedication 


Texas.— Miller v. Dallas County, 71 
S. W. 2d. 377 (Court of Civil Appeals 
May 19, 1934).--Where a deed or map 


shows a portion of the land described im 
it as dedicated to the public for 
or other public uses, and the deed is re- 
corded, and the land or a portion of it is 
sold, the purchaser has the right to rely 
upon this representation of dedication 
and the former 
deny his intention to dedicate. Nor is it 
material that the designated streets have 
not yet been thrown open to the public, 
or if thrown that 
been used by the public 


ownel is estopped lo 


open, they have not 


at large 


This general practice was recognized in 
the Illinois case of Forbes v. Hubbard, 
decided April 23, 1932, and given in my 
Notes for June, 1932; but in that 
and in the California case of Feraut v. 
City of Sacramento, 269 Pac. 537, given 
in these Notes for November. 1928. the 
Court held that there was nothing neces 
sarily illegal in running the division line 
through the center of the street. 


case 


To the zoning of the corners of inter- 
secting different 
often apply, it not being uncommon to 
place them, or some of them, in a busi- 
ness district while zoning the land back 
of the corner as residential. This is done 
because the corners are more suitable for 
business than the rest of the street, and 


streets considerations 


in this way. in many localities, a suffi 
cient provision in the given locality is 
made for business. 

The case that most directly answers 


your question, so far as I know, is the 
California case of Smith v. Collison, 6 
Pac. 2d, 277, given in these Notes for 
March. 1932, which decided that there is 
nothing necessarily improper in zoning 
three corner lots at an intersection for 
business, and the fourth for residence. 


Fravk B. 
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AMBLU TRAFFIC MARKERS 


Guaranteed for a 


Full Traffic Season For economical marking 


2. Are applied quickly 
3. By unskilled labor | 
4. With no traffic delay 
5. Have high visibility 
6. During a long life 
7. Under heavy traffic 
8. With no upkeep cost 


WAMBLU MARKERS are made of heavy, paint-impregnated 
fabric, coated on the back with a double adhesive. Separate the 
strips, which are shipped back to back, apply them to the pave- 
ment and the job is done. LINE markers are furnished in 25- 
foot lengths, 5,7 and 10-inch widths. LETTERS in three heights, 
of which 30-inch is generally specified. 


For Samples and Prices Write to 


WAMBLU CORPORATION 
1379 Ridge Road Rochester, N. Y. 


KEEP RIGHT . . . WITH S>WAMBLU> 


THESE CONSTRUCTION 
ADVANTAGES INSURE 
LONGER FENCE LIFE 


Heavier and stronger H-section linc 


HOLD FABRIC 
Barb wire attached to post arms in 
— SECURELY IN angle slot, being automatically 
coat locked in position. 
F New exclusive top rail coupling 7° 
long fits inside as well as outside. 
New tension locking pin eliminates 
all bolts and nuts in holding fab- 
* ALL ric to terminal posts. 
POSTS SET IN Improved pivot type hinges insure 
perfect operation of gates without 
BELL SHAPED any maintenance. 
Offered in three popular styles with- 
out barb wire, with three strands of 
barb wire, or with five strands of 
barb wire at the top, Continental 
Chain-Link fence will fit any require- 
ment. We offer a complete service 
that includes the co-operation of our 
experienced staff of fence engineers. 
We shall be glad to assist you in se- 
lecting the style of fence best suited 
to your particular needs, and every 
job must prove to your entire satis- 


ERE'S one fence that incorporates all the new- 

est ideas in modern fence construction. Made 
of Copper-bearing steel that is “Hot-dip” galvan- 
ized after complete fabrication, this fence presents 
a neat, trim and sturdy appearance. When you 
sight along a line of Continental fence you will 
find every post in perfect alignment; corners sub- 
stantially braced, fabric that is stretched to just 
the proper tension and securely tied to the frame- 
work; gates that swing easily and maintain their 
original alignment, and above all a fence that is | tection beloce it is considered com- 
strong and durable yet modern in its appearance. plete. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Ind., Distritutors in all Principal Cities 


Continental Steel Corporation 

Kokomo, Indiana, Dept. J-3 

Gentlemen: Send your catalog on Continental Fence. 
City State 


Mention Taz American City—it helps. 


2 on 
AM, 
ti» 
STREAM LINE TRAIN 
SSS 
| 
| 
CONTINENTAL FENCE 
2 | A COMPLETE ESTIMATE IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


\ccidents 


tv held not liable for injury to woman 

slipped on ice formed by melted 

w shortly before accident (Minnesota 
preme Court: Mesberg v. City of Du- 
h. 254 N. W. 597). Pedestrian held 

hound to go into street to avoid ice 

sidewalk unless ordinarily prudent 
rson would under same circumstances 
Missouri Supreme Court: Newberry v. 
City of St. Louis, 70 S. W. 2d, 546). 

City held not liable for negligence in 
discharging statutory duty to maintain 
circuit court offices, resulting in injury 

workman (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals: Erpenbeck v. City of Covington, 
69 S. W. 2d, 338). 

City held not required to maintain a 
barrier to prevent vehicles from going 
over embankment bordering street (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals: City of Ludlow 
v. Albers, 69 S. W. 2d, 1051). 

City held not liable for injury to pa- 
trolman caused by defective motorcycle 
furnished him (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals: Brannan v. City of Brunswick, 
174 S. E. 186). 

Village held not liable for negligence 
of contractor in digging trench to install 
water main, resulting in breaking gas 
service pipe and an explosion in an abut- 
ting building (Wisconsin Supreme Court: 
Strohmaier v. Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Co., 253 N. W. 798). 

Village held liable for injury to hockey 
player due to negligent construction and 
maintenance of balcony railing in com- 
munity building (Minnesota Supreme 
Court: Howard v. Village of Chisholm, 
253 N. W. 766). 

Volunteer fire association held liable 
for negligent operation of fire truck re- 
sulting in personal injury to person rid- 
ing on same (Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors: Voltz v. Orange Volunteer 
Fire Assn., 172 Atl. 220). 

City held not liable for injury to pedes 
trian stepping on manhole cover where 
city had no actual notice of defect and 
cover was apparently secure (Nebraska 
Supreme Court: Gates v. City of North 
Platte, 254 N. W. 418). 


Bridges 


Taxpayer held not entitled to enjoin 
reconstruction of bridge although old 
one was legally sufficient (New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court: Langley v. Brown, 


169 Alt. 477). 
Civil Service 

Mandamus proceeding to compel re- 
instatement of removed employee held 
barred by nearly a year’s delay (Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court: State v. Sewerage 
and Water Board, New Orleans, 153 So. 
533). But eight months’ delay in seek- 
ing review of dismissal was held not fatal 
(New Jersey Supreme Court: O'Driscoll 
v. Scott, 172 Atl. 797). 


Resolution abolishing office of borough 
recorder upheld as not shown to have 
been fraudulently adopted, and because 
incumbent delayed five months in seek 
ing review of resolution by the courts 
(New Jersey Supreme Court: Jacoby 1 
Mayor and Council, Borough of Carteret, 
170 Atl. 613). 

Safety director reducing police forces 
to meet reduced appropriation held not 
bound to remove recent appointees, as 
against older members of force (Pennsy] 
vania Supreme Court: Leary v. City o/ 
Philadel phia, 172 Atl. 159). 

Police captain held not removable for 
use of privately owned cars public 
service where city police car was out of 
repair (New Jersey Supreme Court: Mor- 
row v. City of Somers Point, 170 Atl. 
624). 

Removal of superintendent of identifi- 
cation bureau of Police Department held 
not sustainable on ground of necessity 
for reducing expenses, where attempt 
was made to give position to assistant 
although removed officer was willing to 
remain at lowered salary (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals: Ellis v. Holcombe, 69 
S. W. 2d, 449). 

That policeman stood first on list held 
not to exempt him from suspension with 
others (New York Supreme Court, ¢ hau 
tauqua County: Fogle v. Levin, 268 N. Y. 
Supp. 419). 

Deputy police commissioner conduct 
ing private hearing on which charges 
against policeman were based held dis- 
qualified to hear charges (New York Su- 
preme Court: Reger v. Mulrooney, 27] 
N. Y. Supp. 20). 

War veteran suspended because posi 
tion was abolished held not entitled to 
have non-veteran removed to create a 
vacancy for him (New York Court of 
Appeals: Clancy v. Halleran, 188 N. E. 
746). 

Trial of patrolman by Board held not 
unfair because City Attorney and Clerk 
of Board were present (New Jersey Su 
preme Court: Brown v. Board of Fire and 
Police Commissioners, Paterson, 169 Atl. 
661). 


Gambling 

Permit to conduct “skill ball” game 
held properly revoked on ground farmer 
was one of chance (California District 
Court of Appeal: Einig v. Board of Po 
lice Commissioners, Los Angeles, 32 Pac. 


2d, 1103). 


Licenses 

Four per cent gross income tax against 
te lephone business upheld (United 
States Supreme Court: Pacific Tele phone 
& Telegraph Co. v. City of Seattle. 54 
Sup. Ct. 383). 

Injunction held proper remedy to pre- 
vent wrongful revocation of license to 
conduct store (New Jersey Court of 
Chancery: Drive-To Department Stores 
v. City of Newark, 170 Atl. 29). 


Ordinance licensing “transient” retail 
merchants held inapplic able to bakery 
salesman covering regular route (Penn 
sylvania Court of Quarter Sessions, Le 
high County: Emaus v. Kinkle, 25 Pa. 
Munic. Law Rep. 189). 

Ordinance imposing 5 cent fee tor 
every taxicab fare collected held viola- 
tive of statute forbidding local taxation 
of motor vehicles (New York Supreme 
Court, New York County: United Taxi 
cab Board of Trade v. City of Neu York, 
270 N. Y. Supp. 263). 

Two-hundred-dollat 
posed against solicitors of business for 
out-of-town cleaning plants held not void 
for unjust discrimination because local 
plants charged only $25 (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals: Williams v. City of Bowling 
Green, 70 S. W. 2d, 967). 


license fee im 


Municipal Bonds 


Water. sewer and street improvement 
within 
provision permitting taxation therefor 
without electoral assent (North Carolina 
Supreme Court: Starmount Co. v. Town 
of Hamilton Lakes. 171 S. E. 909) 

Bonds to pay for equipment. ete., for 
CWA sewer project held issuable with 
out referendum (Washington Supreme 
Court: Dearling v. Funk, 32 Pac. 2d 
548). 

Town held powerless to remit penal 
ties on delinquent street improvement as- 
sessments, to prejudice of holders of 
bonds (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit: Brown-Crum 
mer Investment Co. v. Paulter, 70 Fed. 
2d, 184). 


bonds held “necessary ¢ x pense 


Streets 


territory annexed 
to city held to become street. and city 
was not liable to abutter for lowering 
grade (Kentucky Court of Appeals: 
Lewis v. City of Whitesburg, 69 S. W. 
2d. 989). 

Abutter held not entitled to recover 
from city for lowering of street grade 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City o/ 
{marillo v. Hume, 70 S. W. 2d. 651). 

Unlighted concrete signal tower erected 
by railroad in village highway without 
legislative authority held nuisance, 
rendering railroad company liable for 
motorists collision with tower (New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals: 
Sammak v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.. 
72 Atl. 60). 

Electric railway could be required to 
grade and pave intersection of street and 
right-of-way, although street was estab 
lished after right-of-way (Virginia Su 
preme Court of Appeals: Richmond-Ash 
land Railway Co. v. Commonwealth. 173 
5. B. 992). 

City held entitled to extend Wilshire 
Roulevard across West Lake Park (Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court: Spinks v. City of 
Los Ingeles. 31 Pac. 2d. 193). 


County highway it 
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BETHANIZED WIRE 


ADDS YEARS TO THE LIFE 
OF CHAIN LINK FENCE 


ANCHOR ‘fences 


NOW MADE FROM NEW 
“ZINC WIRE WITH STEEL CORE” 


"THE purer the zinc coating—the more uniform it is 

on the wire—the longer the life of your chain link 
fence. Now comes Bethanizing—an entirely new pro- 
ce applying to the steel core a zinc coating which 
is absolutely uniform, perfectly smooth, extremely 
ductile and chemically pure! Result: Chain Link fence 
which stands up years longer—even in atmospheres 


heavy with salt, soot and other corroding agents. 


City Officials will appreciate the extra years of service 
and improved appearance which Bethanized Wire 
gives to Anchor Chain Link Fence. The Bethanized 
coating of pure zinc can be made as heavy as you wish— 
with extra heavy coatings where needed for extra cor- 
rosive atmospheres. 


\dd years to the life of your fence with Anchor Beth- 
anized Chain link fabric. Get the facts! Anchor 
ences of Bethanized Wire are made in many different 
types and heights to meet every municipal require- 
ment. ‘They are readily available to you through our 
nation-wide sales and erecting service. Mail the 
coupon for booklet giving full information—now! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
6621 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md 
Please send me your free book about Anchor Fences of Bethan 


ed Wire for Municipal property 


Address 
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Ever drive a car 


past a STOP signal? 


Probably you have, and the reason 
was because the signal was located 
at the curb, instead of straight 
ahead, where you were looking. 

The MASTER Traffic Signal is 
where the signal should be — right 
out in front. Yet it is never an ob- 
struction to traffic, because when 
run over. it lies down flat to the 
pavement, springing back into posi- 
tion to warn the next comer after 
the ear has passed by. 

Write for illustrated cireular de- 
scribing this safe. sure. dependable. 
durable, never-out-of-order traffic 
sign. 

Sole Distributors 


SAGINAW-CORNELL TRACTOR CO. 
WATER AND BRISTOL STREETS SAGINAW, MICH. 


TO CREATE BEAUTY SPOTS 


N the olden days lawns were only green pastures. To 

day pasture land is replaced by broad vistas of well 
kept, closely trimmed lawn. They serve not only as an 
environment of beauty, quiet and peace but are used for 
a variety of recreational activities. Then there are the 
special gardens of roses and flowers with their grass 
paths All are problems for the Park executive. 

Our power lawn mowers will gently roll the turf, mow 
an even smooth swath, trim along the parkways, drives, 
walks, paths and flower beds, and collect the grass in 
one operation. Moreover the operator can ride while 
doing this. You can increase the cutting capacity anytime 
by the acdition of two or four gang units. 

The expense is low and the results gratifying. 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED 


Descriptive catalog ACi-9 sent upon request. 


COoLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 


NEWBURGH,N.Y. 


During March we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


The Municipal Index 

527 pages of the 1934-1935 edition of 

Municipal Index and Atlas present to city, 

ind county officials, state highway engineers 

ill others interested in public improvement 

ties a vast amount of information of definite 

in their administrative work. The new 

ind city lists are authoritative and con 

ently usable The Directories of City Man 

rs. Mayors, City Engineers, Water-Works Su 

ntendents, Police Chiefs, Fire Chiefs, State 

hway Engineers, and Engineering Consultants, 

the indexes to manufacturers their 

jucts and services, are of mutual importance 

public officials and manufacturers engineer 

‘progress in the municipal field.—street and 

vhway construction and maintenance. street 

eaning, snow removal, water supply and_ puri 

tion, sewage and garbage collection and dis 

sal. electric lighting and power, traffic control, 

ind police protection, swimming pools, play 

unds, airports,—as shown in up-to-date arti 

s and in advertisers’ pages, gives a clear idea 

present and possible improvements 

An especially important feature of this volume 

the section giving water rates and service 

charges, installation charges, hydrant rentals and 

sprinkler costs for 61 cities. Price of volume, 
$5.00. (Apply to THe American Crry.) 


Our Leisure Time 


The Challenge of Leisure—By Arthur Newton 
Pack. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1934. 244 pp. $2.00. 

Leisure is here presented not as the vacant 
time that is a mere by-product of economic 
conditions, but as a great opportunity for Amer 
ica, to be evaluated in terms of human welfare. 
If it is wisely directed, but left open for the 
free expression of the individual, it may be made 
to achieve new psychological standards of happy 
living, through a greatly expanded education 
program. Its activities may be developed in re- 
lation to agriculture, “the direct cooperation of 
man and soil”; in the use and enjoyment of the 
facilities of nature; in outdoor and_ indoor 
games and sports; in hobbies—the  collect- 
ing and integrating of facts or objects, or 
the creation of things; in artistic, musical or 
literary occupations; or in expanding and 
strengthening human relationships, in the home 
ind in the world. “Leisure is an indispensabl: 
part both of economics and of social existence,” 
“the most important commodity that all our cen 
turies of civilization have produced.” 


Accident Prevention 


“How Safe Is Home?” is the title of a study 
by Howard Whipple Green, Secretary of the 
Cleveland Health Council, presenting in 49 mimeo- 
graphed pages, with maps and charts, a detailed 
analysis of fatal home accidents in Cleveland, by 
ige, sex, specific cause, and economic status, 
with the purpose of pointing the way to preven- 
tion. Organizations and individuals who are 
concerned with health and welfare: problems will 
find this of interest. 50c. (Apply to Cleveland 


Health Council, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Ohio.) 


Civil Service 

“A Bibliography of Civil Service and Person 
nel Administration” has been prepared by Sarah 
Greer, Librarian of the Institute of Public Ad 
ministration, and has been published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. Inc.. New York, for The 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per 
sonnel, It is a companion volume to “A Bibli- 
ography of Public Administration,” also pre- 
pared by Miss Greer, and recently issued by the 
Institute, and represents the next volume in the 
comprehensive bibliography which the Institute is 
presenting in sections. X + 143 pp. $2.00 from 
THe American City. 


Manhattan’s Landed Wealth 

The Golden Eart By Arthur Pound The 
Vacmillan Co., New York 1935 303 pp $3.50 
from THe American Crry 

This might be described as a tale whose moral! 
is on the surface whose solution is still to be 
unearthed. The author has traced the story of 
the growth of land values in the city of New 
York up to 1934 from the days when “three or 
four hundred hungry Indians, who called them 
selves Manhattoes . sold their island to the 
Dutch West India Company for trade goods 
with twenty-four dollars.” The scope and vigor 
of the narrative are indicated by such chapter 
headings as “First Deals in Golden Earth,” “The 
Shell Game of Manhattan,” “New York Be- 
comes a City,” “The Alchemist of Wall Street.” 
*Broadway—Country Lane to White Way.” “Fifth 


Avenue—Trade Pursues Fashion.” “Oxearts to 
Subways,” “Trinity—Child of Empire, The 
Astors Grow up with the Land.” “Those Wierd 


Wendels.” 

THe American City hopes to quote some char 
acteristic passages from this book in an early is 
sue. Meanwhile the volume is well worth buying 
and reading—even though Mr. Pound’s purpose 
has been the telling of a picturesque narrative 
rather than showing how to cure such economic 
maladjustments as he portrays when he says 
“The golden earth of Manhattan has sprouted 
many a coronet. As the curate said at his lord's 
table, “Blessed be rent.” 


Municipal Government 

City Problems of 1934.—Edited by Paul } 
Betters; published by The United States Conter 
ence of Mayors, Chicago, 1935: 90 pp 

These proceedings of the Conference of 
Mayors held in Chicago, November 22-24, 1934, 
open with the absorbing theme of municipal 
credit and tax collection, proceed through dis 
cussions of modern police work, unemployment 
relief, and public works, and close with three 
addresses on municipal progress. Mayor T. S 
Walmsley of New Orleans, in his presidential ad 
dress, asserts that new sources of revenue must 
be found, but that many improvements can be 
had at a saving by applying modern methods 
City Chamberlain A. A. Berle, Jr., of New York, 
points out that sound debts must be backed by 
an equal amount of capital wealth. On the sub 
ject of modernizing the police, Mayor D. W 
Hoan of Milwaukee stresses the importance of 
right recreation and education for the young 
Honesty, intelligence and a knowledge of prog 
ress are of course the fundamentals of a good 
force—of any kind. Professor Charles E. Mer 
riam, of the National Resources Board, empha 
sizes the need for people to get a vision of what 
the modern city can be. Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
of New York points out the growing complexity 
municipal service 


and opportunity 


Building Codes 


An address on “Municipal Building Codes in 
New York State” was delivered by Elmer F 


Andrews. Industrial Commissioner of the state 
under the auspices of the New York State Con 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, 


on January 30, 1935, over radio station WGY 
and a NBC network. It has been released by the 
Labor Publications Editor of the State Depart 
ment of Labor, in 6 mimeographed pages. The 
author sets forth the imperative need for honesty 
in building, maintained and promoted by manda 
tory building codes, and illustrates this by ac 
counts of the collapse of buildings resulting in 
loss of many lives, and by the inadequate, ambigu 
ous, and inconsistent provisions of existing 
building codes unearthed by the five license pro 
fessional engineers and registered architects who 
are drafting the proposed code for the state 
Lack of uniformity in the codes has added to the 
difficulty and cost of designing and constructing 
buildings. The advantages of the proposed code 
are clearly set forth. (Apply to the State De 
partment of Labor, 80 Centre Street. New York.) 


The American School and 
University 


The new edition (1935) of this authoritative 
vearbook makes an instant appeal through the 
excellence of its appearance and the scope and 
variety of its contents. Now in its seventh year 
it is recognized as presenting reliable, recent in 
formation on the design, construction, equipment, 
utilization and maintenance of educational build 
ings and grounds, from those who are actively 
engaged in these divisions of the field ind as 


furnishing what amounts to a public exhibit of 
the latest development in applicable manufactured 


products and essential services The roster of 
well-established consultants—architects, and land 
scape architects, and the directories of college 


university and normal school presidents, and 
superintendents of schools, also the list of aids 
which state departments of education furnish to 
local school boards, make definite points of con 
tact for those who use the volume The articles 
deal not only with the general topics outlined, 
but also with standards of planning and finance; 
with the traffic problems involved in relation to 
school buildings; with the planning and planting 
of grounds; with up-to-date arrangement and 
equipment for libraries, cafeterias 
shops, classrooms, dormitories, offices, nursery 
schools, and recreational facilities; with fire pro 


laboratories, 


tection, proper lighting; with radio and talking 
pictures in the schools. 424 pp.; many illustra- 
tions Price, $2.50 (Apply to the American 
School Publishing Corporation, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York.) 


Kansas State Police 

State Police, Bulletin No. 101 By the League 
Municipalities, John G. Stutz, Executive Secre 
tary, Lawrence, Kans. 47 pp $2.50 

This is a summary study of the state police 
organizations of 11 states having them, and their 
duties, together with information concerning 
partial state police in other states It contains 
a copy of a proposal before the Legislative Coun 
cil of the State of Kansas and the Tentative 
Draft of an Act Creating a Bureau of Criminal 
Indentification, Investigation, and Statistics pre 
pared by a Committee on Uniform Crime by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
The study was prepared by a special committee 
of The League of Kansas Municipalities and 
submitted last August to the Legislative Council 
of the Kansas Legislature. 


City Surveys 


The Committee of the Surveying and Mapping 
Division on City Surveys, of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, has compiled “Technical Pro 
cedure for City Surveys” in a pamphlet of 125 
pages, as No. 10 of the Society’s Manuals of En 
gineering Practice It describes the various di 
visions of the standard form of procedure known 
as the City Survey It is ho 1 that the Manual 
will find increasing use in the rganization and 
training of enginetrs in the performance of sucl 
surveys as are here detailed, which have been 
spurred by the need of providing plans fer the 
construction involved in Federal construction pre 
grams 95¢ to members of the Society $1.90 t 
non-members (App to the Societ W 


9th St.. New York.) 


Water Supply 

The Air-Dilution Method of Odor Determi 
nation in Water Analysis,” by Gordon M. Fair 
ind William F Wells Associate Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering, and Instructor in Sanitary 
Science, respectively Harvard Engineering 
School and Harvard School of Public Health 
has been reprinted from the November, 1934, is 
sue of the Journal of the Americ in Water Works 
Association, in a pamphlet of 8 pages, as No. 136 
of the 1934-35 Publications of the Harvard En 
gineering School. 25c. (Apply to Harvard En- 
gineering School. Cambridge, Mass.) 


for 17 YEARS 


The Preference of Users 
of Power Lawn Mowers 


™* Super-DETROIT 


A Popular Moto-Mower Model 
for Parks, Boulevards and 
Playgrounds 


The Test of Time Proves Its 
Leadership 


Though big and powerful “Twist of the Wrist" guid- 
ing makes the Super-Detroit Moto-Mower (30-inch 
cut) as responsive to the touch as a light, hand 
mower. The operator can mow five to six acres per 
day, every day of the season, without experiencing 
fatigue. 


This is only one of a complete line of Moto-Mower 
power lawn mowers. Complete literature on all 
models will be sent on request. Remember—''Twist 
of the Wrist Guiding" is an exclusive and patented 
Moto-Mower feature. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE MOTO-MOWER STORY 


THE AMERICA 


MEN Automatic Type 


Can be instantly set up and 
stantly taken down. Made for 


either one or two flags. 


Sturdy, well built of  stee! 
rod. Weighs only 7 lbs. and folds into small space. 
23 stock signs for all purposes to attach to the sig- 


nal stands. 


Drive Type 
Made of special steel to be driven into hard ground 
or into the expansion joints of concrete pavement. 


Driving weight is permanently mounted on the rod. 


Write for Bulletin No. 322 


Martindale Electric Co. 


1368 Hird Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


ry 


MARTINDALE 


SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE COLE 


Introducers of 


U. S. Plant Patent No. 1 


Ornamental Shade 
trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, perennials, 
roses, fruits. In fact 


“EVERYTHING 
THAT'S GOOD 
AND HARDY" 


Price List on Request 


Average ? year old Com 


Average? year old TRUE. 
HEDCE plant without mon Barberry plant with 
tnmming our tnmming 


WHEN you may have Columnberry Hedging 


WHY consider old-time Barberry 
Practically no trimming necessary. 
Saves you 2 to 3 years work and 
waiting for hedge effect. Truehedge is 
cheaper in the long run, superior in 
beauty, has better foliage, is perfectly 


mune. 


hardy, drought resisting and rust im- PAINESVILLE OHIO 


NURSERY CO. 


“Truehedge Columnberry” 


GROWERS ON 700 ACRES 
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THE MOTO-MOWER CO 


4611 Woopwarp Ave. Detroit, MICHIGAN 


EVERWEAR OFFERS THE SAFEST 
MERRY-WAVE-STRIDE 


Fully covered by patents which include the 
many exclusive safety features, this Merry 
Wave-Stride insures complete safety to the 
children in your parks and recreation grounds. 
EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride gives more 
action and exercise. 


You owe it to your children to install the safest equipment—Ev 
Wear's Patented Stride. Ask for complete details. 


An ingenious arrangement of r 
ber and steel, patented by Ev 
Wear. which eliminates all 


This EverWear seat is soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable saf 


features, strength and durability. Priced low enough to meet your 


budgets. Write for details. Ask for complete new catalog. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


USE SPRING RUBBER SAFETY 
SEATS FOR YOUR SWINGS 


yer 


hazards of former type swing seats. 


er 


ub 
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Do you mention Tue Amertcan City? Please do. 
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Planning 
II of the National Resources Board's 
rehensive Report on National Planning and 
Works in Relation to Natural Resources, 
Land Use and Water Resources, with 
and Recommendations, contains the Re- 
f the Land Planning Committee. The 
of the contents follows: Section I, 
tions and Tendencies Influencing Major 
Requirements—The Outlook for Population; 
Outlook for Industrial Conditions and Em- 
ent: Relation of Mechanical Progress in 
iiture to Land Utilization and Land Policy. 
n Il, Land Requirements in Relation to 
Resources for the Nation as a Whole— 
nary of the Present Uses of the Land Sur- 
ind of Prospective or Recommended Uses; 
ricultural Land Requirements and Resources; 
st Land Requirements and Available Re- 
es: Recreational Land Requirements; Land 
tirements for Wildlife and Available Areas; 
‘laneous Requirements for Land (urban 
highways and railroad rights-of-way, reser- 
rs). Section III, Maladjustments in Land Use 
Proposed Lines of Action—Agric ultural Land 
The Problems of Range Land; Forest Land 
Problems and Policies; The Development of the 
Nation’s Recreational Resources; Policies with 
Respect to Wildlife; Indian Land Problems and 
Policies; Policies with Respect to the Public 
(cquisition and Ownership of Land; A Program 
for Permanently Tax-Delinquent and Tax-Re 
rted Land; Requisite Procedure and Organi 
tion for the Development of a Unified Land 
Program 163 quarto pp.; folding maps and 
others, photographs, charts, tables. 35c. Apply 
to Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
The Committee on Public Works Program of 
the New York State Planning Board has issued, 
in its Bulletin No. 18, a “Report on a Five-Year 
Construction Program.” 15 mimeographed pp. 
The needs that are set forth, and the recom 
mendations of the Committee cover chiefly the re- 
quirements of the several state departments, in 
cluding institutions, armories, prisons, social wel- 
fare schools, highways, grade crossings, educa- 
tional and public office buildings. No provision 
is made for reforestation, forest preserves or 
parks (Apply to Frederick Stuart Greene, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works Pro- 
gram, New York State Planning Board, 353 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y.) 


FERA 


Rural Rehabilitation is issued by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration for the  pur- 
pose indicated by its title. The second issue, 
which appeared February 15, 1935, contains 28 
photo offset pages and presents much interesting 
illustrated material. This issue is dedicated es- 
pecially to two propositions: planning by every 
Federal, state and county rehabilitation employee 
during the few remaining winter weeks for the 
largest possible number of individual rehabilita 
tion clients, in order that they may not be forced 
to continue through another season without prog- 
ress toward self-support; (2) testing such plans 
by a budget showing all essential expenditures 
for family living and farm operation, and pros- 
pective income from all possible sourees—the 
basis for all sound operation. This bulletin is 
distributed through state relief administrations 
(The address of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration is 1734 New York Ave., N 
Washington, D. C.) 


Architecture and Landscaping 


An admirable study of “Economic and Social 
Values of Good Architecture and Landscaping” 
was presented by Dean Rexford Newcomb of the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at the second annual Mineral 
Industries Conference—Home Building in _ Iili- 
nois, and was published by the Illinois State 
Geological Survey in 1934. The special applica- 
tion of the paper to the concerns of the Con 
ference is in the matter of reduction of housing 
costs, through the collaborative effort of pro- 
ducers of raw materials, manufacturers, designers, 
constructors and home-makers, in order that the 
aims of the American home may be attained— 
the functional beauty that becomes an enriching 
spiritual force; land planning that becomes com- 
munity planning and makes more readily available 
better and lower-priced houses for the great mass 
of the people. 16 pp. (Apply to the Illinois 
State Geological Survey, Urbana, III.) 
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Diversion of Highway Funds 


“It’s Up to You!” says Willard Chevalier, 
Vice-President of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York, in his ippeal 


to the motorist to Oppose the misuse of motor 
taxes. This is a strong argument in favor of 
the proposition that “Your motor taxes should 
come back to you—-plus dividends.” The es 


sentiality of highway transportation; the threat 
of its breakdown: the need of highway jobs for 
the unemployed, to provide safe, economical fa 
cilities; the unfairness of diverting the license 
fee and the gas tax to general government costs: 
the great need of more and better roads, and of 
the elimination of traffic hazards; the importance 
of comprehensive and rational highway pri 
the responsibility of the individual mot 
these points are driven in with vigor. Illustra 
tions in red and black and white help tre 
mendously. 24 pp 
from Mr. Chevalier.) 


(Copies may be secured 


Taxation 

The inequity of present taxes on heavy ve 
hicles in New Jersey is set forth in the report, 
issued January, 1935, entitled “Motor Vehicle 
Taxation in New Jersey,” prepared by William 
D. Ennis, Humphreys Professor, Stevens Institute 
of Technology. The report is addressed to the 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association, at the re 
quest of Associated Railroads of New Jersey 
Cooperating with Professor Ennis, through sepa 
rate reports, were Arthur Richards, S. A 
Stephenson and others. Consideration of three 
main questions is involved in this study: (1) 
Do the motor vehicles as a whole pay as much as 
they should? (2) Is any particular group of 
motor vehicles underpaying and thus imposing 
a burden on other groups or on the public 
(3) If such is the case, what amount should be 
paid by the groups ef vehicles now favored? It 
is determined that: “The shortage of $18,000,000 
in annual equitable contribution from motor ve 
hicles should be made up from additional taxes 
and fees levied against those intrastate and 
interstate vehicles which weigh more than 7,000 
pounds.” 199 pp., including many tables and 
diagrams. (Apply to Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J.) 


Government and Administration 
Dallas, Texas, was the fourth largest American 
city to adopt the council-manager form of 
government, and in 1931 John N. Edy became 
City Manager A clear, detailed account of 


governmental progress in Dallas during 3% years 
is given in “Progress—An Official Report on 
Municipal Achievement.” The presentation is 
most attractively prepared and is of great inter 
est, from the point of view not only of worth 
while civic accomplishment, but also of ex 
cellence in municipal reporting 34 quarto pp.. 
illustrated. (Apply to the City Manager.) 


Salaries 


4 report on “Restoration of City Pay Cuts” 
has been issued (December, 1934) as Report No 
103 of the American Municipal Association 
(Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. Ill.) An 
inquiry on this subject was sent to the cities of 
the United States that have over 50,000 popula 
tion. The report summarizes the replies of 126 
cities Paul V. Betters, Executive Director of 
the Association, says, “It is believed the restora 
tion of pay cuts by cities is an evidence of re 
covery, and the replies indicate the movement is 
gaining momentum.” 5 mimeographed pp. plus 
3 pp. of lists of Information Reports issued by 
the Association. 50k (Apply to the Associa 
tion.) 


“Municipal Job Classification and Salary Stand- 
ardization” is the title of a manual prepared by 
Theodore B. Forbes, as Publication No. 32 of 
the Bureau of Training and Research, New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, Albany, N. Y. It sets forth procedure 
and practice on occupational classification and 
salary standardization for New York municipali- 
ties—a plan greatly needed in view of the con 
fusion and inequalities that exist in the mu 
nicipal service of the cities of the state. The 
classification plan recommended follows the gen 
eral lines of the proposed Rochester plan 
Standard terms are employed—usable and under 
standable. 63 mimeographed pp. $1.00. (Ap- 
ply to the Bureau.) 
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Municipal Finance 


The City Planning Board of Boston, Mass., 
issued in December, 1934, a “Report on the In 

me and Cost of Six Districts in the City of 
Boston.” The areas selected tor this study 
seem typical of large districts, and give toge 
i fairly accurate cross-section of the ty The 
report presents a record for each district of the 
lifference between the income to the city from 
taxes on the real estate based on assessed values 
in 1933, and the total cost to the city for adminis 
tration and public services reasonably chargeable 
to the district, according to the Auditor's report 
for 1933 


show a deficit, while the 


The suburban and low rental districts 
business industria 
high rental, and miscellaneous districts show a 


net return to the city over and above maintenance 
osts The study was an emergency relief mea 
sure and was carried on under the direction of 
William Stanley Parker, Vice-Chairman of the 
City Planning Board, and Chairman of its Ad 
visory Committee on Housing, assisted by Miss 


Elisabeth M. Herlihy, Secretary of both groups 
44 photo offset pp.; maps, charts (Apply to 
Miss Herlihy.) 


Public Utilities 

“The Public Utility Franchise in Missouri a 
study by J. Rhoads Foster, Ph.D., makes up the 
contents of the October 1, 1934, Quarterly of 
Research published by the University of Missouri, 
at Columbia, Mo It covers the present extent 
of centralization or decentralization of publi 
utility regulatory power and responsibility in the 
state, and shows whether the system conforms to 
the facts of utility organization and operation 


considering especially the effectiveness of mu 
nicipal control through short-term franchise or 
ordinance After his careful analysis of the 
problem, the author concludes that there is not a 
clear case for exclusive control of the occu 
pancy of the streets either by the Public Service 


Commission or by the municipality, and that ex 
pediency and the maintenance of a high standard 


of utility service are most important He be 
lieves that the solution “may lie in the pro 
hibition of the future grant of short-term fran 
chises, authorization of indeterminate permits 
in the absence of which the utility would operate 
under a certificate of convenience and necessity, 
ind the requirement of Commission consent to all 
evictions except for purposes of purchase 83 


pp. $1.25 a copy (Apply to the University.) 


Traffic 

The Regional Planning Commission of the 
County of Los Angeles recently issued a “Re 
port of a Highway Traffic Survey in the County 
of Los Angeles.” Aside from the presentation 
and analysis of the data obtained in the survey 
and the specific findings and recommendations 
this report shows definitely the value of deter 
mining the highways over which traffic is ac 
customed to travel and the relative loads on 
those highways, in order to program highway 
construction on a_ scientific basis New routes 
can be opened, and existing ones widened when 
they are needed to forestall Improve 
ment of existing highways that have an ple rights 


ongestion 


of-way and pavement for the present load may b+ 


delaved, and thus much money saved By the 
trafhe flow map it is possible to determine the 
economic desirability of eliminating bottle-neck 
jogs, ete.. from a direct route The relation be 
tween traffic loads on the various highways gives a 
means of fair allocation of the gasoline tax Thi 
report is a finished production of 32 quarto page 


ind a number of folding maps (Apply to the 
Broadway, Laos Angeles 


Commission, 205 S 


Calif.) 


Other Reports Received 


Cuicaco, It The Annual Appropriation Bill of 
the City (passed January 4, 1935; as amended 
January 10, 1935.) 155 quarto pp. (Send 
0c in stamps to Municipal Reference Li 
brary, City Hall.) 

Kenosua, Wis.—‘“Twelfth Annual Letter to 
Kenosha Citizens from Your City Council.” 
December 14, 1934. 6-page folder 

Pato Arto, Carir.—Annual Report, Health De 
partment, 1934. 24 pp 


Witminctron, Der Annual Report, Chief Eng 


neer of the Water Department, to the Board 
of Water Commissioners, 1933-34 101 py 


plus inserts 
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IDEAL MASTER "THIRTY" 


The beauty of the Ideal Master "thirty" is the fact that this roller 
type mower can handle both rough or smooth ground, and do a splen- 
did cutting job. And it is so ruggedly built it can stand year after 
year of hard, plugging service. A favorite for parks for years—and 
built better than ever for 1935! 


IDEAL TRIPLEX 


There's no other mower made that can equal the Triplex for capacity 
combined with such ease of handling. This big-capacity machine can 
turn in its own length, cut close to walls or walks. Rubber tires allow 
it to go easily from one job to another, with cutting units lifted off 
the ground. With the Triplex any good operator can maintain an 
exceptionally high cutting average at a surprisingly low upkeep cost. 


400 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
Branches: 
161 Vester Street, Ferndale (Detroit), Michigan. 
237 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Aikenhead Hardware Ltd. 17 Temperance Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


| 
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Everything 


BULLARD 


in Satety 


Sprinkle weeds away 


DOLGE Weed-Killer penetrates the roots, de- 
stroys growth on drives, walks, gutters, tennis 

courts completely. Simply dilute 
»\ in water and sprinkle. Has high- 
est concentration of active in- 
\ gredients: gives quicker, longer- 
lasting kill. Effective against 
poison ivy, crabgrass, ragweed, 
and other rank growth. 


QUICK MOLE RIDDANCE. No- 
mole destroys mole infestations within 48 hours. Punch holes in 
ridges, fill with Nomole. Quick, clean, efficient method. Write. 


RESTORE WEATHERBEATEN GRANITE. Easy with Stono! Paint 
it on, hose it off. That's all. Write for details. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Main Office and Laboratories ... . Westport, Conn. 


PROPERTY 


FENCE 
PUBLIC 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog Sent Upon Request 


110 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 


FENCES 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. - 


; KS | 
Qne-sixth vehicle sire? for signalling in traffic: 
Note sound projector" and deflector which thrusts sound 
gavict Salcty First supply co. Brady 
Be: j ADELE ‘a. Hunt CO Sansom’ st 
CLEVELAND safety Crothing ° Payee Ave. 
MASS Direct gales 08 president Road 
: w. Pee 
west ANGELES D. Bullard company South 
— 
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4 
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PO 
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CONVENTIONS=WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Ma INp. (100) 

Water Works Association—Indiana 
innual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
8. H. Jeup, 201 State House Annex, Indianapolis, 


1 21-22.—Arpany, N. Y. 


ican Water Works New York 


{ssociation 


Spring meeting (DeWitt Clinton 
Hotel.) Seeretary, R. K. Blanchard, 50 West 


Street. New York 
M 21 Boston, MAss 
\ England Water Works Association. Meet 
(Hotel Statler.) Secretary, Frank J. Gif 
715 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Marcu 21-22.—Trenton, N. J. (300) 
Vew Jersey Sewage Works Association. {n 
meeting (Stacy-Trent Hotel.) Secretary, 
R. Downes, Bound Brook, N. 
Marcu 27-29.—Lonpon, Onr. 
{merican Water W orks {ssociation Canadian 
Sectior {nnual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario Department of Health 


Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 5, Ont. 


Marca 27-30.—West Patm Beacnu, Fra. 


{merican Water Works Association—Florida 
Section Annual meeting in conjunction with 
l rsity of Florida Short Course in Water 


ment Secretary, Louva G. Lenert, Chief 
Engineer, State Board of Health, Jacksonville 
M 1 D. (50) 
National Fire Waste Council Semi-annual 
ng. Manager. Terence F. Cuneen, Insur 
nce Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
2-4.—BirmMINGHAM, ALA (200) 
{merican Water Works Association—South 
stern Section. Annual meeting. (Hotel 


Thomas Jefferson.) Secretary-Treasurer, W. H 
Weir, 4 Capitol Square, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
2.—Ocara, Fra. (100) 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ 1 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Charles 
Ketchum, Greensboro, N. C. 

(pric 10-11. 


{merican 


{ssociatior 


{nnual 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Water Works 

ection. Annual convention. 

is.) Secretary-Treasurer. A. E. 
Pitometer Co., 5311 Kenmore 

ago. Ill 

Apriz 11-12 
imerican 


States 


{ ssociation—lIllinois 
(Hotel St. Nicho 
Skinner, Care 
Avenue, Chi 


Artantic City, N. J. 

Water Works { ssociation—F our 
Section. innual meeting. Secretary 
freasurer, C. H. Becker, 400 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ApriL 12-13.—Hetena, Mont. (75) 

{merican Water Works Association—Montana 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Herbert 
B. Foote, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont. 
Apri. 25-26.—Kansas City, Mo. 

Vissouri Association of Public Utilities. An- 
(President Hotel.) Secretary, 
West High Street, Jefferson 


nual convention. 
Jesse Blythe, 101 
City, Mo. 
Apri. 29-May 2.—Wasnincton, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. 
Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Apri, 29.—Camprince, Mass. (100) 

Vew England Sewage Work {ssociation. 
Spring meeting. Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, Room 
109, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 2.3.—Wasnineton, D.C. (500) 

Vational Rivers and Harbors Congress. {n- 
nual congress. Secretary, Fred D. Beneke, 708 
Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 

May 2-3.—Cenrrauia, Wasn. 

{ssociation of Washington Cities. {nnual 
mvention. Secretary, Russell W. Barthell, Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

May 6-10.—Cincinnati, Onto. 

imerican Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. (Hotel Netherland Plaza.)  Secre- 
tary, Beekman C. Little. 29 West 39th Street, 
New York 
May 6-7.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Safety Conference. Annual con 
ention. (Hotel Statler.) Secretary, Lewis E 
MacBrayne, 6 Beacon Street. Boston. Mass 


May 13-16 ATLANTA, Ga 
Vational Fire Protection Association. {nr 
(Atlanta Biltmore Hotel.) Man 
ng Director, Franklin H. Wentworth, 6 
march Street. Boston, Mass 
May 16-18.—Lewiston, Ipano 
{merican Water Works ssoc P 


moventior 


Ernest C. Willard, 720 Corbett Building. P 
ind, Ore 
May 16-17 ANNAPOLIS, Mp. (125) 
Maryland-Delaware Water and Sewerage Ass 
ition. innual conference Secretary, A. W 
slohm, 2411 North Charles Street Jaltimor 
Md. 
May 20-22.-Wasninetron, D. ¢ (200) 
{merican Federation of Arts. Annu 
entior Secretary, George F ook. Barr Bu 
ing, Farragut Square. Washington. D. ¢ 
May 20-23.—-New York. (900) 
National {ssociation of Purchasing igents 
{nnual convent (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, G A. Renard ll Park 


Vlace, New York 
May 20-22—Cinecinnati. Onto 

Joint Conference on Planning {merican ( 
Planning Institute Secretary. Howard K. Mer 
inick, Robinson Hall Annex, Cambridge, Mass 
Vational Conference on City Planning. Secretary 
Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22d Street. New York 
v of Planning Offic 
tive Director, Walter H. Blucher 
Street, Chicago, II] { meric ivi ssocia 
tion Executive Secretary. Miss Harlean Jame 


901 Union Trust Building. Washington, D. ¢ 


{merican Socie 


May 20-21.—Harrispurc, Pa (100) 
Pennsylvania ( 
stoners {nnual Secretary-Treasurer 
Arthur Cassell, ( inning Cx n \ 
town Pa 
May 21-24.—Mirwacker. Wis (200) 
{merican Institute of Ar tect fr 
ention. Executive Secretary. Edward C. K per 
1741 New York Avenue. Washington. D. ¢ 
May 23-25.—Wasnineron. D. ¢ (250) 
{mericar {ssoc flo Vuseums fr 1a 
meeting Director Laurer \ Colem 
Smithsonian Institute. Was! t Dp ¢ 
May 23 New York Crry (50) 
Vational Board of Fire t finua 
meeting. General Manager. W. E. M eu, 85 


John Street. New York 


May 24-25.—PovcuKkeepsir, N. Y. 

Veu York State Sewage orks {ssociatior 
Spring meeting Secretary-Treasurer 
Bedell, Albany. N. Y 
May INp 

Building Officials Conference {nnual conven 
William F. Hurd, 
Indianapolis. Ind 


tion, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Commissioner of 
May 27-28 ALLENTOWN, Pa (250) 

Pennsylvania State 


suildings, 


Tou nship 
{fnnual convention Secretary 
Fritschman, Eagle and Darby 
Upper Darby, Pa 


{ssociation ot 
Commissioners 
Treasurer, H. A 


Roads, 


June 3-5.—Syracuse, N. Y 
Vayors and Other 
Officials of the State of Neu York 


William P 


Conference of Vunicipial 
{nnual 
meeting. Secretary Capes. City 


Hall. Albany, N. Y 


(400) 
{merica. Ine tn 


JuNe Monrrear. Qu: 
Child Welfare 


League of 


nual meeting. Executive Director, C. C. Carstens 
x0 East 22d Street. New York 

June 7-8.—Monrrear, Que (500) 
American Public Welfare {ssociation in 


Director, Frank Bane. 850 East 


58th Street, Chicago, Ill 


nual conference 


June 9-15.—Monrrear, Our (5.000) 
Vational Conference of Social Work Annual 
General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 82 North 


High Street, Columbus, 
June 10-15 Los ANGetes, Catt 

Institute of Government Sixth annual sessior 
Executive Secretary. Walter E. Svkes. 3551 Un 
Avenue. Los Angeles, Calif 


versity 


June 17-19 Austin, Texas (300) 
City Marshals ar Chiels of Police Ur of 
exas, 


{nnual convention Secretary, George 
A. Smith, P. O. Box 299 : 
Ci 


June 23-30 EC HOSLOVAKIA 


International Housing Associatic ( gre 
(ceneral Secretary, Prof. Franz Schust Hansa 
Allee 27, Frankfort M, Germar 
June 2428—ItnHaca, N. Y 

{merican Institute of Electr Engineers 
fnnual summer ent Secretary, H. H 


Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New York 


Denver, Coro 

{merican Library Associat {nnual cor 
ference Secretary. Carl H. Milan 20 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I 


June 24-28.—Derrorr, Micu 
{merican Society for Test Materia i 
nual meeting ( Book-Cadillac Hotel.) Secre 


tarv-Treasurer, C. L. Warwick, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia Pa 


June 24-20.—Paris, FRANCE (1,000) 
International Chamber f Commerce Biennial 
ngress. Manager of the American Section, John 

P. Gregg. Connecticut Avenue and Street, 


Washington dD. 


June 24-26.-Srate Pa (150) 
Pennsylvania Sewage Works Associatio { 
nual conference Secretary, L. D. Matter, Kirby 
Health Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


June 25-27 New Beprorp, Mass 

Vew England Association of Fire Chiefs { 
l cor tion (Hotel New Bedford.) Seer 
ry-Treasurer John W Hear: 99 Main 
Watertown, Mass 


Street 


26-2 Strate Cones Pa 

P 1 Water Works O; 

fnnual tary Tr 

rer I. M. Glace South Office Build 
St Capit Harrisbur | 
| 16-20.—Lonpvon, ENcLAN 

Int mal Feder ru ] 
/ Congress. Organ Secretar H 
Chapman, 25 Bedford Rev | 1 W ( 
nd 
Aveust 22-23 Pi purcH, P 

W ate ( 
H L. Nelson. 2435 Koppers Buildis Pittsbur 
Pa 
Avcusr Pa 

Nutional Shade Tree Conference {nnual 
onvention Secretary- Treasurer Dr R | 
White. N. J Agricultural Experiment Station 
New Brunswick, N. J 
SepremBer 19-20.—Kenosua, Wis (600) 


League of Wisconsin Municipalities {nnual 
convention Secretary, Frederick Mac Millin 


114 North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 


Ocroner 14-17.-Houston, Texas 

Southwest Water Works Associatior {nnua 
onventtion Secretary-Treasurer, Lew A. QOuig 
ey. Fort Worth, Texas 
Oc TOBER, THIRD WEEK OF (TENTATIVE. )— ATLAN 

ric Cary, N. J 

Pennsylvania Water Works Associatior 

val meeting (Haddon Hall.) Seeretar Dr 


k. Herbert Snow, 327 Telegraph Building Harris 


burg. Pa 


Ov roper 23-26.—San Dirco, Canir. 

{ssociation— California 
innual convention Sefretary-Trea 
-urer, J. E. Phillips, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


{merican Water Works 


Sectuon 


November 6-8.—Des Moines. lowa 


{merican Water Works Association Missourt 
Valley Section {nnual meetir Secretar 
Earl L. Waterman, University of lowa, Iowa 


( itv. lowa 


York Curry (2.000) 
VU echanical 
innual meeting Secretary ( W 
West 39th Street, New York 


Decemper 2-6. New 


Engineer 
Rice, 29 


{mericar Seciety of 


4 | 
‘ 
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Sidewalk slab 
below grade 


Pumping mud 
under slab 


Slab raised 


to new grade 


THE AMERICAN city 


Sidewalk Subgrade 


Reconstructed 


This sidewalk slab was raised approximately 
314 inches to a new grade by the N.E. C. 
Mud-Jack in less than twenty minutes. New 
adjoining walk was laid at a higher level, 
making it necessary to correct grade of old 
walk. The Mud-Jack Method solves problems 
of this kind quickly and economically with- 
out the usual cost and time-consuming recon- 
struction activities. 


Write for Mud-Jack Bulletin AC 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


GET A BETTER JOB 
AT LESS COST 


With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
ASPHALT HEATERS 


otstu TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
WEED BURNERS 
TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
ron SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 


Cut Mowing Costs... with a 
DETROIT MOTOR SCYTHE 


@ Here is the most economical and easily 
handled cutter on the market. 

@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything, and en- 
ables one man to do the work of four or more 
with hand scythes. 

@ It hee a 36-inch sickle driven by a power- 
ful one-cylinder gasoline motor and is mounted 
on a free running 30-inch wheel, allowing it to 
be backed up, pivoted sharply, or tilted up or 
down slopes similar to a wheelbarrow. 

@ It is now being produced by a recognized 
manufacturers 
years of service, 
have testified 
dependability. 


leader among mower 
and during over four 
thousands of users 
to its economy and 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 


5450 W. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. SA\MShehnieaeiaetiaal 


Bulletin No. 10 


Pierce Power Rollers 


for Street and Park Maintenance 


Cities all over the United States and Canada are using 
Pierce Rollers for light construction work and for mainte- 
nance of streets and alleys. These Rollers are also ideal for 
leveling drives in parks and for rolling park lawns. They offer 
the most practical means of keeping tennis courts, play- 
grounds, race tracks, athletic fields and airports in proper 
condition. 

Built in three serviceable models: %, 114-2, and 3-ton. 
You save money when you buy Pierce Rollers. Write for 
information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


4 Combination Sewage 
deration and Settling Tank 


\ combination aerator and settling 
« which permits the application of the 
vated sludge process of sewage treat- 
at to small plants without loss of efh- 
ney has been announced by the Lake- 
Engineering Corporation, 222 West 
\dams Street, Chicago, Ill. Its construc- 

n makes the treatment of sewage for 

s process as economical of power as 

the larger installations. 

The settling tank is placed in the aera- 
tion compartment, and sludge discharge 
‘; drawn back into the aeration tank by 
the suction created by the aerating unit. 
This allows the use of a plain settling 
ink. eliminating the use of a sludge re- 
turn pump, and more or less automatical- 
lv provides for the proper sludge return. 

The plant consists of a circular tank 
with a shallow hopper bottom in which 
is built a settling tank with a somewhat 
more steeply sloped bottom. In the mid- 
dle of the structure is a draft tube which 
permits the mixed sludge and sewage to 
be drawn to the top of the tank. Here 
it is thrown against a splash plate which 
ilso acts as a tight cover for the settling 
tank. The sewage enters the tank at the 
outside wall, where it is immediately 
mixed with the activated sludge. When 
it emerges from the top of the draft tube, 
the aerating unit throws it into the air 
in a spray, absorbing enough oxygen to 
maintain the process. 

The mixture of activated sludge and 
sewage circulates in the aeration tank 
and is gradually forced toward the cen- 
ter of the structure and finally enters 
the sedimentation tank. The point of 
entry is an annular space between the 


outside wall of the sedimentation tank 
and a baffle set inside it. The mixed 
sludge and sewage flows downward 


through this space to the point where the 
hopper bottom begins. Here the separa- 
tion of the sludge and clarified effluent 
takes place. The sludge sinks through 
the bottom of the hopper or cone, 
sisted to a great extent by the 
existing at the mouth of the draft tube, 
and is there returned again to the aerat 
ing tank. 


as 
suction 


The accumulation of sludge must be 
periodically withdrawn, or it will soon 
choke the whole apparatus. For the 


purpose of wasting this surplus activated 
sludge, a separate sludge concentration 
tank is provided outside but immediately 
adjacent to the aerating tank. This sludge 
tank communicates the aerating 
tank through a wide-swung gate extend 
ing about one foot below the water level 
When this gate is open, the sludge in the 


with 


aerating mixture finds its way into the 
sludge tank. As this is quiescent, the 
sludge falls to the bottom and concen 
trates. When the sludge tank is full. 
the concentrated sludge is pumped to a 
sludge digestion tank or other sludge 


disposal apparatus. 


Emergency Carbide Light 
Always Ready for Use 

\ new carbide emergency light weigh- 
ing only 38 pounds when fully charged, 
which burns for three hours, giving 
8.000 candlepower, has recently been an- 
nounced by the National Carbide Sales 
Corporation, Lincoln Building, New 
York. Announced as a police emergency 
light, it has many other applications in 
the municipal, aviation and construction 


fields. 


EFFLUENT 
PURIFIED SEWAGE 


SWINGING GATE 


WASTE 
RONCENTRAT 


EN? Bing 


THE LAKESIDE AERATOR AND SETTLING TANK FOR SMALL SEWAGE 
TREATMENT PLANTS 


| 


POLICE EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Ihe reflector is mounted on a universal 
swing joint, so that the light may be 
shifted to any angle and may be easily 
folded down for carrying by a convenient 
handle above the carbide hopper Phe 
unit is 4 feet high when extended for 
use, and 3 feet when folded. 

\ 1°4-pound charge of carbide placed 
in the hopper is sufhicient for over 3 
hours. The light may be operated inter 
mittently, as needed, without the waste 
of any of the charges. By throwing 
a lever, the carbide is released a few 
grains at a time into the water tank be- 
low. and then the rate of feed of the 
dry carbide is regulated automatically 
by the gas pressure. The light may be 
shut off by throwing the lever back to 


locked position. There is no spilling if 


the light is turned over, since it will op- 


erate again as soon as righted. The 
tank is made of 18-gage sheet steel, hot- 


dipped in lead after the tank is welded. 
Mathieson Moves 
Executive Offices 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., has 
announced the removal of its executive 


offices from 250 Park Avenue to 60 East 
12nd Street. New York. 


Rome Graders Taken Over 


by New Corporation 

The Rome Road Grader business, for- 
merly owned by the Rome Manufactur- 
ing Co., Division of Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by a group headed by J. M. 
Patterson, who previously managed this 
department for Revere. A new company 
has been formed under the name Rome 
Grader and Machinery Corporation, 
Rome, N. Y., to take over this business. 

The new organization plans to be in 
production about the middle of March 
with a full line of Rome high-lift drawn 
graders, Rome motor graders, and Rome 
auto mowers, and will later add more 
items of road-building equipment. 
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WV hat You Need, 
Weve Got! 


Whether you have large or small surfacing jobs, 
iuls or short hauls, heavy penetration type 
isphalt or light road oil—we have an outht par 
ticularly suitable for your work 
Take the machine shown above ur Model 
M” Distributor It is a low-cost machine that 
handles read oils, emulsions and cut back in fine 
tvle 
Then there is Model “C” Distributor—our pride 
and joy It handles any kind of bituminous ma- 
terial, will load or empty itself at the rate of 


THE AMERK \ CiTy 


250 G.P.M., thaw out working parts in five min- 
utes and be ready to apply material in half an 
hour. That is absolute fact! 

[f you have skin or penetration patch work to 
do, there is no quicker way than to put a Little- 
ford Tar & Asphalt Kettle on the job. Equip it 
with a Littleford Hand or Motor Spray Attach- 
ment and you have a complete maintenance unit 

Write for full information covering our entir¢ 
line of Road Equipment. We'll gladly send it 
without obligating you. 


ATTLEFORD 


Hoad Maintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.0, 


“HVASS” 
SPREADERS 


Conquer Slippery 
Pavements 


Spread full width street or road at 
one time or any part thereof. 
—SPREAD— 
SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 


Can be quickly attached or detached. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. 


CHAS. "HVASS & CO., Inc. 508 E net 19th ‘Diet, New York City 


Complete assortment of general line of 
nursery products. Also large specimens 


of shade and ornamental trees and shrubs. 


BIG TREES MOVED AND GUARANTEED 


Consultations and Inquiries Invited 
THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


Born 1850 : Still Growing 


“People come—People go— 
and always come back!” 
to the New 
FRANCIS DRAKE 


A GRAND HOTEL 


There is something about the FRANCIS DRAKE-—once a guest always 


a guest. Next time you 
are in Minneapolis, 
you too, ought to enjoy 
that something. It 
doesn’t cost any more 
Just come once and 
you'll always come vack 
to the grand hotel in 
Minneapolis. 
RATES: 

Single $2.00 and up— 
Double $1.00 and up. 


THE NEWEST IN MINNEAPOLIS ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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4 New Compression- 
Type Fire Hydrant 

(; is of prime importance that a hy- 
drant valve should operate freely at all 
times. Frequently great difficulty is 
experienced in opening hydrant valves, 
particularly after long periods of in- 
activity. In the Western fire hydrant. 
built by the Western Gas Construction 
division of the Koppers 
Construction Co., Fort 
Wayne, a_ ball 
thrust bearing pro- 
vided to insure ease in 
opening. The operating 
unit is removed from 
the water zone, and pro- 
vision is made for the 
lubrication of the op- 
erating spool, stem 
threads, and ball thrust 


bearing, through the 
operating spool, elimi- 


nating the corrosion or 
freezing of the threads. 
Openings in the base of 
the bonnet provide 
drainage of the bonnet 
chamber in case of leak- 
age at the gland while 
the hydrant is in use. 

In case the hydrant is 
broken, the compression 
type valve is held 
against its seat by the 
THE WESTERN water pressure in the 
FIRE HYDRANT mains, thus preventing 

flooding. The stream- 
lining of the nozzles and valve entrance 
chamber. and the large diameter valve 
opening and standpipe, reduce friction 
losses through the hydrant to a mini- 
mum. 

The Western fire hydrant is built in 
strict accordance with American Water 
Works Association specifications for 150 
pounds per square inch water-works 
pressure and a test pressure of 300 
pounds per square inch. Positive drain- 
age has been provided by nine drain 
openings of ample size around the out- 
side of the stationary seat ring. The seat 
ring is of bronze, so there is no chance of 
corrosion at the drain opening. The first 
turn of the operating spool in opening 
the hydrant valve closes the drip ring. 
In closing the hydrant the drip is not 
uncovered until the valve is almost 
seated, preventing waste of water. 


4 SECTION OF 


Better Concrete for Water 


Tanks and Reservoirs 


The Hewett System of construction of 
reservoirs, standpipes and tanks for the 
storage of water. U. S. Patent No. 
1413405, is a system of combining con- 
crete and steel in such a way as to avoid 
concrete shrinkage, temperature stresses. 
ete., and produce an economical, water- 
tight structure. This method of con- 
struction has been in use since 1922 and 
many such structures of considerable size 
and importance have been built. 

In the construction of large reservoirs 
a common design is cantilever walls of 
concrete backed with earth fill, with roof 
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and floor of flat slab and column con- 
struction. Such reservoirs are usually 
covered with 14% to 2 feet of earth in 
cold climates. This method of design is 
not economical in small units, according 
to William F. Hewett, originator of the 


William F. Hewett System, 549 West 
Washington Street. Chicago, Ill. for 


small units and additions can not be 
made economically. It is therefore nec- 
essary, if this style of construction is 
used, to anticipate the requirements of 
the city for several years in advance. It 
is also very difficult to make and keep 
a large structure of reinforced concrete 
watertight. Such structures are often 
several hundred feet square and when it 
is realized that shrinkage and change of 
temperature will change the linear dimen- 
sions of concrete about “4-inch per 100 
feet of length, the difficulty of keeping 
such a structure watertight is 
dent. Past experience with such strue- 
tures indicates that them will 
require repairs after a few years. When 
the repairs are in progress the city is 
deprived of a large part of its reservoir 
capacity. Smaller units built under the 
Hewett System. with concrete dome roofs 
covered with earth if desired. are claimed 
to reduce the total cost. the initial in 
vestment is less, watertight structures are 
obtained, there is no expense for repairs. 
and if it is necessary to empty the unit 
for cleaning. only a small part of the 
reservoir capacity is affected. 


self-evi- 


many of 


Meter and Valve Companies 
Move District Office 

The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 
and its subsidiary, Merco Nordstrom 
Valve Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa., have an- 
nounced a change of address for their 
Kansas City, Mo.. district office. The 
new headquarters will be at 1805 Bryant 
Building, where C. R. Zeskey is District 
Manager. 

These two companies have also an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul C. 
Kreuch as District Manager of its Chi- 
cago Office. He fills the vacancy made 
by the transfer of George W. Bailey to 
the main offices in Pittsburgh to act 
as National Representative. Mr. Kreuch 
has had many years of executive 
and sales experience on Pittsburgh water 
meters and Nordstrom lubricated plug 
valves. He comes to Chicago from the 
Oakland, Calif. factory of these tompa- 
nies. 

In his new position he will be in 
charge of sales for the district, embrac- 
ing the states of Michigan. Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Installing Water Services 
with a Pipe Pusher 


A combination pipe puller and pusher 
which has two separate gripping devices 
which automatically grip and release the 
pipe has been announced by the Farnan 
Brass Works Co., 1104 Center Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. One set of gripping 
devices moves forward gripped to the 
pipe as the other is moved back to a new 
hold, giving a continuous movement of 
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the pipe regardless of the direction in 
which the handle is The ma- 
chine can be used with only one jaw at 
a time or with both together. 

With this Trojan machine any length 
of pipe can be pulled without changing 
as the pipe travels continuously. As a 
pusher the machine will force new pipe 
underground in a straight line, making 
possible the installation of a new service 
without digging the entire trench. 

The machine is so designed that one 
man with a 5- or 6-foot lever can exert 
all the pressure necessary to operate it 
and by moving the lever backward and 
forward a continuous movement of the 
pipe or push rod is created at the rate 
of about 2 feet per minute. The machine 
is only 10 inches high. 1] 
and weighs 60 pounds. 


moved. 


inches w ide, 


Plunger Type Sludge Pump 

The improvements made in the last 
few years in “geared head” motors, 
which permit the principal speed redue- 
tion to be taken care of in the motor 
itself. while still retaining the flexibility 
and safety of the V drive belt, has been 
taken advantage of in the Marlow “RPE” 


plunger sludge pump made by Marlow 
Pumps. Ridgewood, N. J. This unit 
is made only in the “Simplex” pattern, 


weighs only 1.230 pounds, has one 
plunger, operates at 3,150 U. S. gallons 
per hour with a maximum displacement 
of 4,200 gallons per hour, and has a 
maximum suction lift of 20 feet and a 
maximum discharge head of 20 feet. It 
is operated by a 3-horsepower electric 
motor. All pipe connections are 4-inch. 

rhe stuffing-box is separate from the 
pump body, the pump body is separate 
from the valve chambers, and the valve 


chambers can be readily adjusted to suit 
The patented valve 
balls 
rags, strings, hair, ete., without clogging 
and may be readily opened without tools 
for inspection, or for the 
sticks and other large solids. 


different conditions. 


chambers use large which pass 


removal of 


THE MARLOW SLUDGE PUMP 
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You can’t alter facts or figures... 


Accidents result in a definite eco- 
nomic loss. Some, less fortunate souls, 
pay with their lives. Others pay 
through taxes, insurance and medical 
expense. 

The close relationship between the 
cost of street lighting and the cost of 
night traffic accidents is dramatically 
portrayed by a recent survey by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. This survey re- 
veals that cities with the lowest per 
capita street lighting cost have the 
highest night fatality rate per 100,000 
population ... and vice versa! 

For instance, this survey considered 
both winter and summer night acci- 
dents so that factors other than visi- 
bility would not over-influence the 


results. In 1932 with a per capita street 
lighting cost of $1.09 the excess eco- 
nomic loss per capita was $0.93. While 
in 1933, when per capita street lighting 
cost was reduced to $0.93 the economic 
loss per capita increased to $1.07. In 
other words... the community pays 
for good street lighting whether it 
gets it or not! 

Westinghouse, largest maker of com- 
plete lighting equipment, provides a 
complete line of street lighting equip- 
ment unsurpassed in durability and 
efficiency. Westinghouse also main- 
tains an advisory staff of skilled street 
lighting engineers who are always at 
your service. For complete details write, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 

and the Fioodlighting of Public Buildings 


Sodium Lamps at Pompton Lakes, N. J.. 


Forecast Highway Safety 


F the half-dozen or so highway in- 
stallations of sodium-vapor lamps, 

the recent one at Pompton Lakes, 

N. J.. is by far the most ambitious, at- 
tractive and instructive. Its formal open- 
ing by Mayor Harry Babcock and the 
local Chamber of Commerce on the night 
of February 5 was attended by some 150 
municipal officials, highway engineers, 
and others interested in outdoor lighting. 
The purpose of this noteworthy dem- 
onstration is to show public officials what 
can be done and what the future may 
hold toward making the highway safer 
and, if the price is paid, to make it as 
safe by night as by day, and also and at 
the same time to advertise and sell the 


township, county and eventually the 


state to motorists and citizens through a 

standard of lighting that is “dif 

ferent,” safer, and cheaper per lumen. 
There 


new 


are two stretches of sodium- 
vapor-lighted highway of approximately 
3,500 feet each, equipped respectively 
with 4,000- and 6,000-lumen lamps. The 
poles are spaced 115 feet apart along one 
side of the 2-lane highway. 
and the lamps are mounted at 30 feet. 
Alternate lamps may be extinguished. so 
that the illumination effect of double 
spacings or 230 feet may be observed. 
Provision has been made for lowering 
the fixtures to any 
even to the ground for servicing and re- 
lamping. Thus the installations can be 
adjusted as to spacing and height. Two 


concrete 


elevation desired, 


demonstrated on Feb 
6.000 


combinations were 
ruary 5 on both the and the 
lumen sections. 

One was the full gala system. all lamps 
in service, mounted at 30 feet and spaced 
115 feet. 

The 


every 


second arrangement was with 


other lamp extinguished and the 
spacing thus 230 feet, and the mounting 
height 22 feet. 

The outstanding contrast was between 
the 4,000-lumen and the 6,000- 


lumen section. The former, entered and 


section 


passed through first, was very satisfac- 
tory lighting, even with 230-foot spacing. 
But the latter was—and the word is used 
peculiarly visible. So clear 


and unshadowed was it. that one could 


advisedly 


7 
| | | 
USING 6,000-LUMEN SODIUM-VAPOR LAMPS IN “BUTTERFLY” FIXTURES 115 FEET APART AND 30 FEET UP ag 
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| HE tremendous losses |both in 
life and property suffered from f 
traffic accidents, crime and fire are a 
arousing the public. They are . 
demanding effective, modernized 


protection...electrical 
protection. Good street 

lighting, for example. It ; 

combats crime... acci- 

dents. Boosts business... 

Reliable and adequate fire alarm equipment... Police 
radio to speed up the long arm of the law... Efficient 
traffic control to reduce costly and dangerous traffic 
congestion ... The logical source for this equipment 
is Graybar. Graybar offers not only a complete line of 
equipment, but also expert and experienced advice on 
how to use it most effectively. Write for information. 
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idily understand the assertion of A. J. 

weet. of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., 

it with these 6,000-lumen lamps, 22 to 
he mile. a highway is as safe by night 
as by day. 

Whether or not the sodium-vapor lamp 
will meet with widespread acceptance, 
the facts are that the manufacturers from 
laboratory to sales department believe 
n it, the visibility is really excellent, and 
about three times the light is produced 
for the same money that now buys il- 
lumination with Mazda lamps. In fact, 
it is a quantity light, designed to reduce 
accidents and increase safety. within the 
financial means of public bodies. 

The new “butterfly” fixture used at 
Pompton Lakes distributes the light 
downward and along the highway. “From 


a standpoint of engineering design,” 


SODIUM-LAMP FIXTURE AT IMPOR. 
TANT INSTALLATION AT POMPTON 
LAKES, N. J. 


said Samuel G. Hibben, director of ap- 
plied lighting, Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
“these new fixtures are perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the Pompton Lakes 
installation.” Six vanes of special sheet 
aluminum are arranged in an X-shape 
with two vanes forming a _ covering 
against weather. The two sides of the 
fixture, which appear to be two single 
vanes slightly angled in the middle and 
which give a wing appearance, are set 
parallel to the sides of the roadway. 
The lamp is placed vertically and base 
up in between these sides. The side and 
top vanes are polished inside, for re- 
flecting. The bottom and two ends of 
the fixture are open to provide the down- 
ward and longitudinal distribution of the 
light. No light can escape from the fix- 
ture, and this feature of design is ex- 
pected to find its way into street-lighting 
practice, since it will minimize the stray 
beams that enter the second-story win- 
dows of homes. 
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A Water-Wheel Plant 
Lights Street Lamps 


By EDWARD E. SHELDON 
President, Utilities Engineering Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


HE beautiful little village of Argyle, 
T in Washington County, N. Y., has 

a population of only 216, is six 
miles from the railroad. and has its own 
street-lighting plant. The features of 
special interest are not only the small 
size of the plant and its restricted load 
of 30 lamps, but that it has utilized a 
local water resource and is a hydraulic 
plant and remarkably economical. 

In 1917 the newly elected President 
of the village, Miss Lillian C. Barkley, 
determined to have modern electric street 
lighting and began a study of the prob- 
lem, finally calling a mass meeting to 
the Many 


were suggested. such as a 


discuss subject. methods 
gasoline-en- 
gine-driven plant, a farm lighting plant 
but final- 


ly the Utilities Engineering Co. was en- 


with its usual storage batteries: 


gaged to make a survey and to report. 

In 1910 the village had installed a 
modern water-supply system with Sum- 
mit Lake as its Investigation 
showed that there was an adequate sup- 
ply of water at sufficient head to furnish 
power for the necessary street lighting, 
and in 1918 a system based on this 
source of supply was installed. 

The streets. lighted with 30 standard 
6.6-ampere 1,000-lumen series lamps, are 


source. 


heavily shaded with overhanging elms, 
and it was felt that poles would be ob- 
jectionable. Hence, the and 
wires were supported over the center of 
the cables attached to 
the trees on either side. The photograph 


reflectors 


street on span 
shows the situation. 

A 5-hp Pelton water motor, operating 
under 75 pounds pressure and piped to 
the water main, was belted to a Crocker- 
Wheeler 4%%-kw d-c 240-volt generator. 
As the load is practically constant, no 
governing equipment was installed, but 
an over-speed trip mechanism is used, 
so designed that when a predetermined 
reached, the throttle 
valve is automatically closed. A stream 
of water only 5-inch in diameter is 
necessary to operate this plant to full 
capacity. 

A most interesting feature of the plant 


excess speed is 


is the means of closing the circuit when 
lamps burn out. They are protected by 
film cut-outs just as are other standard 
series street-lighting circuits, except that 
the films are thinner and puncture at 
lower voltage. When a lamp fails, the 
circuit is opened, the speed quickly in- 
creases and with it the veltage until the 
film punctures. If, however, the circuit 


AND LAMP SUSPENDED BE 


WIRE 
TWEEN TREES, ARGYLE, N. Y. 


opens either by the time switch which is 
used to shut the plant down at a pre 
determined time or by a_ broken 
ductor, the speed continues te increase 
until the over-speed trip device closes 


the throttle, and the plant is shut down. 
It is entirely automatic in its operation 
after it has been started, at dusk. 

The plant has been in operation 16 
years, during which time the system has 
failed only then for only a 
when a 


became entangled with an electric con 


twice and 


few hours, once steam shovel 


ductor, and once during a severe ice and 
sleet 
the electric wires. 


storm which broke down some of 
The total cost of the plant, generating 
unit, control and distribution system was 


$3,000. 


erated, the total annual expense, main- 


During the 16 years it has op- 


tenance and repair has never exceeded 
$50: often it the cost of 
lamp renewals. 


has been only 


Series-Lighting Test Set 


A new portable Novalux current-test 
ing set has been developed by the Gen 
eral Electric Co. to assist in maintaining 
rated light output and life of 
lamps. It is especially adapted for auto 
matically operated constant-current trans- 
former circuits. 


series 
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INSIST ON GOOD STREET-LIGHTING GLASSWARE 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASSWARE 


GIVES PLEASING, SPARKLING 
LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE 


CH street light in your city is a good investment, both for the city and for your 


administration. Well-lighted streets discourage crime and prevent accidents. The 


records of safety that these lights make are records that build good will for every 


city official as well as for every city. 


A Gleason-Tiebout No. 162 
rippled globe—made espe- 
cially for use with a light 
shield 


The satisfaction that a street-lighting installation brings depends to a 
great extent upon the type of glassware used. Gleason-Tiebout rippled 
glassware gives a pleasing, sparkling light without glare. And the 
arrangement of the ripples is such that rain will leave the globe with a 


clean rather than a streaked appearance. 


Gleason-Tiebout glassware is scientifically made to meet the exacting 
specifications of General Electric engineers. These engineers will be 
glad to assist you in planning installations that will meet every require- 
ment. 


YOU PAY FOR GOOD STREET LIGHTING WHETHER 
YOU HAVE IT OR NOT 


GLEASON -TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 
99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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